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victory ’’ in Poland, where the Russians, accord- 

ing to German reports, were said to be in full 
retreat all along the line. But, as usual in this war, it 
turns out that the anticipations of the momentarily suc- 
cessful party have not been fulfilled and that anything in 
the nature of a decisive result in the Polish battle area is as 
far off asever. The German advance on Warsaw has been 
stopped and held, and on its extreme left wing has been 
definitely beaten back to the frontier. Severe fighting 
is still going on, but there is nothing to indicate that 
the Russians are likely to have any serious difficulty 
in maintaining their positions—which is all they seek 
to do in this region. On the other hand, the Russian 
advance on Cracow, which five or six weeks ago seemed 
to be on the point of reaching its goal, has also been 
checked for the time being. The reason for this check, 
however, does not seem to be the effort which the 
Germans are making in the north, but the reinforcement 
of the Austrians and their advance over the Carpathians 
to the rear of the main Russian forces. The latter have 
accordingly been obliged to retire to a new line, which 
is perhaps at its southern end a matter of about twenty 
miles behind the old one. On this new line, according 
to the reports from both sides, the Russians are appa- 
rently comfortably able to hold their own whilst pre- 
paring for a fresh advance. That is the extent of the 
great German victory. 


B™ LIN was rejoicing a few days ago over a “ great 





* * * 


The really significant thing about the military events 
of the past two or three weeks is the evidence they 














afford that Germany and Austria have already reached 
the point of finding themselves unable to maintain 
their armies in sufficient strength in all quarters at 
once. They have achieved something in Poland lately ; 
that is to say, they have for the first time brought the 
Russian advance to a standstill; but they have only 
succeeded in doing this by depleting their forces else- 
where, so that on the one hand Servia has been enabled 
to win the most decisive victory of the war and to clear 
her country altogether of Austrian troops, and on the 
other hand the Allies have been able to exert effective 
pressure all along the German line in the West. Whether 
General Joffre has really given any order for a general 
advance, as was reported in the German wireless news 
this week, may be doubted. All he is probably concerned 
to do at present is to maintain a steady offensive at all 
points with a view to ensuring the early discovery of 
any weak spot in the opposing line and thus preventing 
the despatch of further reinforcements to the East. 
The result of this offensive movement so far has been 
an appreciable though very slow advance at almost all 
points of the line through France and Belgium; which 
would seem to indicate that the Germans have already 
cut down their forces in the Western area to a minimum 
which they cannot reduce without courting disaster. 


* * * 


On Tuesday the French Parliament met for the first 
time since the day of the declaration of war. The most 
notable points in the Premier’s very eloquent address 
to the Chamber were his declaration of France’s deter- 
mination never to lay down her arms until the lost 
provinces were regained, Belgium completely rehabili- 
tated and indemnified, and Prussian militarism broken ; 
his description of the eminently satisfactory state of the 
French finances; his undertaking that all property 
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destroyed should be reconstructed at the public expense 
pending the eventual exaction from Germany of an 
indemnity sufficient to cover the damage; and finally 
his tribute to the national army, which had displayed, 
he said, not only the virtues, commonly credited to the 
French race, of initiative and fearlessness, but also the 
virtues not so credited to them—namely, patience, 
endurance and stoicism. In this statement M. Viviani 
certainly hit upon the aspect of France’s attitude which 
has most impressed and encouraged her allies. General 
Joffre is a figure that must be almost unique in French 
military history. His caution, his refusal to be hurried, 
his indomitable optimism, are certainly not the qualities 
which we have been taught to look for in French 
generals; and it is perhaps the greatest of Germany’s 
misfortunes and miscalculations that France should have 
found a man capable not only of exhibiting these 
qualities himself but of impressing them upon the army 
and upon the whole nation at the very moment when 
they were most imperatively needed. 


* * % 


M. Longuet’s interview with Mr. Lloyd George 
published in the Paris Humanité and in the London 
Daily Chronicle on Tuesday is chiefly remarkable for the 
statement that Great Britain is now spending day by 
day in the prosecution of the war a sum which is certainly 
greater than the current expenditure of France, and 
probably greater than that of Russia. The amount 
named is one and a half millions a day, or £45,000,000 a 
month. This, of course, is entirely as it should be. It 
does not mean that we are making sacrifices, even 
financial sacrifices, as great as those of France, whose 
soil is invaded and occupied by the common enemy and 
many of whose industries are largely at a standstill ; 
but it does mean that we are doing our share and that 
with our industrial life almost unaffected by the war we 
are able to spend money with a freer hand and an easier 
mind than any other belligerent. We have, moreover, 
Mr. Lloyd George pointed out, more than two million 
men already under arms, a number which will shortly 
be increased to three millions, of whom two and a half 
millions will be voluntary recruits enlisted specially for 
the present war. Considering that conscription on the 
French basis would have given us scarcely more than 
four million trained men (which figure would have 
included a considerable number of older men who are 
not eligible for enlistment in Kitchener’s Army), we have 
certainly every reason to congratulate ourselves on the 
magnitude and character of the effort which the nation 
is voluntarily making. The tendency to decry those 
efforts which was apparent not long ago in a section of 
our Press, and wiil doubtless appear again, is not 
altogether a bad tendency in its way, but it is just as 
well that the balance should be redressed now and then 
by reference to the facts to which Mr. Lloyd George has 
called attention. 

* * * 


The new régime in Egypt has been established without 
a hitch and apparently with the goodwill of all parties. 
British rule is not, and never has been, unpopular in 





Egypt. It has been criticised and opposed by the 
Nationalists, whose aspirations have met with a good 
deal of sympathy in this country; but by the great 
mass of the poorer population the presence of the 
British Agent as the power behind the throne of the 
Khedive has been recognised as an almost unmixed 
blessing. The real reason why it has been impossible 
for us to fulfill our many promises of evacuation is that 
there has never been any effective demand that we should 
do so. As year by year we have assumed fresh responsi- 
bilities in relation to the material welfare of the inhabi- 
tants it has become more and more clearly impossible 
to repudiate these responsibilities without a very definite 
mandate from the people chiefly concerned ; and that 
mandate has not come. The alternative to British rule 
was Turkish rule, and, except perhaps on religious 
grounds, it was impossible for the Egyptians to persuade 
themselves that the change would be advantageous to 
them. The formal annexation which has now taken 
place is therefore a distinctly popular step, since without 
threatening any change in the character of the adminis- 
tration it clears up the situation, and makes it possible 
for many tiresome anomalies to be removed. We hope 
that it may also prove to be a step that will facilitate 
the development of representative institutions in Egypt. 


* * * 


We deal elsewhere very fully with the case of the 
recent suppression of the Comrade, a newspaper which 
has more than once of late been quoted in these columns. 
It is in our opinion a very serious case, and we trust that 
Lord Crewe’s personal attention will be immediately 
directed to it. That it should be possible for the most 
distinguished and influential organ of Moslem opinion in 
the Indian Empire, in spite of its undeniable loyalty to 
the British Government (we have seen copies of every 
issue since the war began), to be suppressed merely 
because a local military officer, from whose decision there 
is no right of appeal, objects to certain passages, which 
he probably did not even understand, is surely a very 
dangerous position. If anything can produce active 
disaffection in India just now it is ill-advised actions of 
this kind on the part of subordinate officials who are not 
selected for their capacity to appreciate the wider issues 
of statesmanship. The confusion of executive and 
judicial functions has long been recognised as the most 
serious defect of our system of administration in India. 
But when these functions are combined in a man who at 
the same time has military authority and responsibility, 
a state of affairs is created which, with its almost un- 
limited potentialities for evil, could only be justified by 
those Prussian ideas of government which Indian troops 
are now fighting beside ours in Europe to destroy. 


* * 


Last Sunday there were a remarkable series of demon- 
stations throughout Italy, nominally in connection with 
the anniversary of the death of Oberdank, the Irreden- 
tist leader, but actually deriving most of their inspira- 
tion from the popular desire for active intervention 
against Austria. It would be quite a mistake, however, 
to suppose that these demonstrations imply any likeli- 
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hood of Italy abandoning her neutrality at any early 
date. A correspondent in Rome writes: “ The recent 
progress of the debates in the Italian Parliament has 
borne witness to the great confidence which the Govern- 
ment enjoys in the country. Signor Salandra has 
managed to content all parties save a small section of 
extreme pacifists. The Government majorities have 
been enormous, almost invariably 10 to 1, and there is 
little doubt that public opinion is pretty accurately 
represented in the Chamber. Those who favour an 
indefinite continuance of neutrality are confident that 
the Government will not forsake that policy without 
due cause. Those who desire intervention are prepared 
to allow the Government to choose the moment for 
action, confident that it will not allow a favourable 
opportunity to pass. Neither opinion is incorrect. The 
Government is clearly prepared to resort to arms under 
certain circumstances, but the circumstances are not 
likely to arrive just yet. Unless her relations with 
Turkey force her hand Italy will not intervene until the 
collapse of Austria is imminent, and it will not then be 
her object to give her former ally the knock-out blow, 
but merely to safeguard Italian interests against rival 
claimants in the impending partition of Austrian 
territory. It may be, indeed, that she will bring her 
army into the field rather to show it off than to sacrifice 
it, and that her intervention will stop short at the 
occupation of Istria and the Trentino.” 


* * * 


“The efficiency of the army and navy,” our corre- 
spondent continues, “is, according to all accounts, 
already very high. The Italian army has always 
possessed certain very valuable elements, notably the 
natural hardiness and great marching capacity of the 
average recruit, a high standard of marksmanship, and 
excellent relations between officers and men. Its defects 
have been a chronic deficiency of stores of all kinds, of 
heavy and field artillery, of aeroplanes and of ammu- 
nition, a defective organisation, inferior training of all 
second line troops, and a lack of younger men in the 
higher commands. By the spring all these defects will 
have been remedied. The enormous sum, for Italy, of 
£44,000,000 has been voted for extraordinary expendi- 
ture on the Army and Navy, in addition to the increased 
estimates for the year, and a loan is to be issued next 
month to meet the resulting deficit. The army is being 
equipped with a new field gun and new heavy artillery. 
Aeroplanes are being constructed in large numbers, also 
& new type of semi-rigid dirigible; and many Curtiss 
biplanes have been ordered from America. A reorgani- 
sation of the commands has already taken place. Finally 
six classes are being kept with the colours, so that by the 
spring over a million men will have had recent military 
training, and a quarter of these will have seen active 
service in Africa. The Italian army should give a very 
good account of itself if necessary. 


A curious situation has arisen in connection with the 
Parliamentary vacancy in Swansea District. Owing to 
the political truce there will be no election as far as the 
Unionists are concerned, and Mr. Masterman, who has 





so long been without a seat, has been “ selected ”’ as 
official Liberal candidate. The local candidate, whose 
father at one time held the seat, is not inclined, however, 
to withdraw, his supporters asserting that the delegate 
meeting was unfairly manipulated in Mr. Masterman’s 
favour. A further complicating factor in the situation 
is the circumstance which has led to Mr. Masterman’s 
previous defeats—namely, that he does not by any 
means command the confidence of all sections of his 
party and that a number of Liberals in the constituency 
strongly object to their votes being, in effect—if there is 
no contest—used to return him to the House of Commons. 
Mr. Masterman’s candidature has been represented in 
some Unionist quarters as in itself a breach of the party 
truce. This suggestion is clearly untenable, since the 
dispute does not involve or concern the other party in 
any way. But, all the same, it would certainly seem to 
be undesirable that a contested election should take 
place. At the time of writing Mr. Masterman has not 
declared his intentions, but it is stated that Mr. Williams 
proposes, in any case, to proceed with his candidature. 
On the face of it the “ local man ”’ has a strong case, not 
merely because he is “ local,’’ but because he is the only 
man whom all sections of Liberals in the constituency 
will welcome as their Parliamentary representative. 
The central authorities of the party ought not to take 
advantage of the present situation to find Mr. Masterman 
a seat unless they can find one where he is really wanted. 


* * * 


We are still without the expected report from the Select 
Committee appointed to improve the arrangements for 
soldiers’ and sailors’ pensions and separation allowances ; 
and meanwhile the chaos and the uncertainty continue. 
In any number of cases the wives of enlisted men fail to 
receive their allowance for weeks, and sometimes for 
months, after the breadwinner is withdrawn. The task 
has plainly grown beyond the competence of the 
regimental organisation, and it is to be hoped that no 
time will be lost in transferring the whole service to the 
Local Pension Committees of the County and Borough 
Councils. We fear that the Committee, still impressed 
with the danger of making the labourer’s wife too well 
off, will not recommend any increase in the Separation 
Allowance. There is more hope of a decided increase in 
the pensions to widows and disabled men, though not up 
to the standard just announced by the Australian 
Government for its contingent—namely, £1 per week to 
a widow or a wholly disabled man, with five shillings 
extra for each child. What, apparently, our Select 
Committee is arguing over is the possibility of adopting 
the principle of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, and 
empowering the Local Pension Committee to pay to 
each widow and wholly disabled man one-half the wages 
earned prior to enlistment, with the present pension 
scale as a minimum and something like £2 per week as a 
maximum. The War Office insists that enquiry into 
income prior to enlistment is impracticable; and so it 
would be for that Office; but those who know the work 
of the Local Pension Committees see no insuperable 
difficulties in the way. There can be no doubt that a 
reasonably graduated pension would greatly stimulate 
recruiting, especially among the skilled artisans. 
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ENCOURAGING MAHOMEDAN 


LOYALTY 
M AHOMED ALI, of Delhi, graduate of Oxford and 


barrister-at-law, is in a particular sense the man 

of the hour in India. He is, by common consent, 
the ablest writer and the most vigorous thinker among all 
those who so far have devoted themselves to the work of 
journalism in the Indian Moslem world. His character, 
achievements, and adventures are well known to his own 
people everywhere ; and it is, we think, of some importance 
that they should be known also, and their significance 
understood, in England, and not least among members of 
the Imperial Government outside the India Office. 

Rather more than four years ago Mr. Mahomed Ali 
founded in Calcutta a weekly journal called the Comrade. 
For various reasons the Indian Mahomedan community 
has been very slow in providing itself with newspapers. It 
has had no dailies to speak of, and its various local weeklies 
have been little concerned with political affairs. ‘The 
Comrade was a portent. It was well edited and turned out ; 
it discussed everything with refreshing independence. Within 
a few weeks of its birth Anglo-India realised that progressive 
Moslem opinion had gained an organ not only articulate 
but powerful. Then came the Imperial Durbar and the 
removal of the capital. Mr. Mahomed Ali—perhaps, like 
the French War Office in the matter of Alsace, succumbing 
to a sentimental impulse—decided to follow the Government. 
What city so suited as Delhi to be the centre of a forward 
movement in Islam? He transferred his office in the 
summer of 1912, and from that day to this he and his col- 
leagues have never enjoyed a moment’s peace. They were 
marked men. 

The Balkan wars, as we all know, produced a deep dis- 
turbance among the Mahomedans of India. The situation 
gave plenty of scope to the Comrade. For the first time, the 
millions of our fellow subjects who are at one with the Turks 
in feeling and revere the Caliphate had their views repre- 
sented by a publicist of ability and courage. True, the 
Press Acts were there ; but loyal Mahomedans understood 
that they were designed for the restriction and chastisement 
of extremist Hindus. This, it soon appeared, was a decided 
misreading. The Moslems were awake. They were showing 
signs of political consciousness, Events in the Near East 
supplied a powerful stimulant, and other papers were 
springing up. One after another they fell under the ham- 
mer of the Press Act : how should the Comrade escape? It 
did not. For republishing a pamphlet urging the European 
Powers to insist upon the establishment of something 
resembling the Christian law among the nominally Christian 
peoples of the Balkans, two issues of the paper were sup- 
pressed, and the proprietor was required to give money 
security for good behaviour in respect both of the Comrade 
and of its vernacular counterpart, Hamdard. Failing to get 
redress in the High Court, Mr. Mahomed Ali came to 
England ; and, although he obtained only the most shadowy 
satisfaction from Whitehall, he certainly gave the India 
Office and many leading public men in London a few 
exhilarating half-hours. 

When the great war broke out the Comrade was} by no 
means fortunately placed. It lay under the shadow of the 
Executive, its deposit being imperilled with every issue. 
The editor was in poor health ; publication was irregular, 
and many subscribers had got into the deplorable habit of 
repudiating their liabilities. Yet no one could complain 
that, with all this, Mr. Mahomed Ali was unequal to the 
occasion. The general theory of Indian journalism is, 


that whenever a good thing appears in any quarter the best 
thing to do is to lift it. 


Mr. Mahomed Ali set to work to 


——— 


gather into the columns of his journal every item of news 
and every important expression of opinion that could be 
gleaned from the English Press, with the result that the 
numbers printed during the first three months of the present 
campaign comprisejan astonishingly complete miscellany of 
the divergent views and criticisms provoked by the war, 
including practically every word uttered by the small 
hostile minority, with plenty of pungent editorial to preserve 
the balance. The Government, not unnaturally, became if 
possible more watchful; or, as Mr. Mahomed Ali put it, 
half a dozen high officials were “ drawing at least a part of 
their salaries from the public exchequer for reading every 
issue of the Comrade from cover to cover.” Their oppor- 
tunity was not long in coming. 

By the end of September the position of Turkey had 
become extremely critical, and the Indian Mahomedan 
world was troubled to its depths. Mr. Mahomed Ali, 
infuriated by an article in the Times, wrote a leader, beauti- 
fully lightened by quotations from the Persian poets, which 
filled just over fifteen close columns in the Comrade of 
September 26th. He told his readers (he believes in the 
personal touch, and there is no reason why we should 
doubt his word) that it was “ written all in one sitting, 
lasting about 40 hours uninterrupted by sleep or rest.” 
But that heroic enterprise has, for the time being, brought 
him to the end of his public activities. Major Beadon, 
district magistrate of Delhi (combining in his own person 
the military character as well as executive and judicial 
authority), ordered the confiscation of the deposit ; and 
when application was made for a fresh licence, on behalf of 
the Comrade and Hamdard presses, he demanded the 
maximum security of Rs. 10,000 (£666). Major Beadon 
knew quite well what would happen : for Mr. Mahomed Ali, 
like many another independent editor before him, was in 
financial straits and had just, in the frankest fashion, taken 
his readers into his confidence. The demand could not be 
met ; the papers were killed. 

The offending article, as you will have inferred, was any- 
thing but an orthodox editorial homily on Britain as the 
great Moslem power. It was a stinging analysis of European 
policy in relation to Islam, and especially Turkey, written 
with a fierce intensity of argument and expression. It began 
with Italy and the Tripolitan adventure ; and went on to 
compare France and Alsace with Turkey and Salonika, 
It touched upon the seizure by England of the two Turkish 
warships, built with money made up of innumerable con- 
tributions from pious Moslems, and upon the compensating 
providence which bestowed the Goeben and Breslau upon the 
Porte. Then, coming to scraps of paper, it cited the Con- 
gress of Berlin and the facts about Cyprus and French 
Northern Africa, and set out once more the solemn declara- 
tions in respect of Egypt by Admiral Seymour and Lord 
Granville, Gladstone and Salisbury. 

The article led up to a threefold conclusion : What should 
Turkey do? Neutrality (not then broken) applied to the 
belligerent Great Powers alone, and not to Turkey’s particular 
enemies, Why, therefore, should she not seize her oppor 
tunity and get her own back from Italy and Greece ? What 
should England do? Here is the answer : 

The truest test of conscience and of courage for England is not s0 
much to declare war on Germany for a breach of Belgium’s treaty 
rights, as to evacuate Egypt of her own free will even before 4 diplo- 
matic demand is formulated by Germany or Egypt. 

A sufficiently ironical suggestion in the light of later 
developments! Finally, what should the Indian Moslems 
do? That, said Mr. Mahomed Ali, “ is a simple question and 
presents to us no difficulty ” : 

«. We have of our own free will and as masters of our destinies chosen 
to remain in this country as the subjects of our King and Emperor 
and the fellow citizens of our neighbour.... Every other consideration 
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is foreign to the subject, and whether we fight the Turks or the Russians, 
our services we must place at the disposal of our Government and our 
souls we must commend to God. 

The article ended with a remarkable declaration, already 
quoted in these columns (November 7th) : 

But let us repeat that whatever England may do to Turkey or 
Egypt our anchor holds. The chapter of civic controversy with the 
officials is closed. Whatever our grievances, whatever reforms we 
desire, everything must wait for a more seasonable occasion. Even 
if the Government were to concede to us all that we ever desired or 
dreamt—if, for instance, the Moslem University were offered to us on 
our own terms or the Press Act repeal were to be announced, or even if 
Self-Government were to be conceded to us, we would humbly tell the 
Government that this is no time for it and that we must for the present 
decline such concessions with thanks. Concessions are asked for and 
accepted in peace. We are not Russian Poles. We need no bribes! 

Now it is on account of this article that the Comrade has 
been extinguished. Thinking, quite rightly, that people 
would like to know exactly how the Press Act works, Mr. 
Mahomed Ali printed the document ordering the confiscation 
of his security and specifying the passages which the Govern- 
ment could not forgive. Needless to say, Major Beadon had 
delivered himself into the editor’s hands. Before it went out 
of existence the Comrade repeated at length, for the con- 
fusion of the Censor, every one of the paragraphs which he 
had pilloried, thus, of course, magnifying the original offence. 
As every censor is by the nature of his office absurd, the task 
of exposure was easy enough. Look at a few of the passages 
indicated as especially seditious. Speaking of the vanishing 
of British moral authority from Constantinople, Mr. Mahomed 
Ali asked : 

How many Mussulmans are convinced that not an iota of responsi- 
bility lies at the door of the England of fanatical Gladstone. of cynical 
Salisbury, of sleepy Lowther, and of a whole host of present-day 
ministers, both of the silent and the blabbing variety, for the deplorable 
estrangement of to-day ? 

We can understand how that passage would upset the 
official mind, but it is not easy to see why even a military 
magistrate should resent an affirmation such as the following : 

When British intervention (in Egypt) was not forcibly opposed by 
Turkey, nor by the Khedive himself, it is more expedient to ask for 
the fulfilment of British pledges in a friendly manner rather than in a 
hostile manner. 

Well, this is no time for talking about the sacred right of 
free speech, for nearly all Europe surrendered it last summer, 
and India lost it seven years ago. But it is most emphati- 
cally a time to think and talk of grave matters of policy. 
The peace of India depends in this crisis largely, perhaps 
mainly, upon the friendliness of the Mahomedan community 
—seventy millions in number, that is more than the whole 
population of the German Empire. For thirty years at least 
we have been able to count upon them ; but latterly the 
Government in India has done many things which they have 
resented, while events in the Moslem world outside have 
encouraged the forces of discontent. To-day we are fighting 
Turkey, and we have declared a protectorate over Egypt. 
By the time the next Mahomedan festival is celebrated there 
will not be a Moslem in India, however illiterate, unac- 
quainted with the fact that the Sirkar is at war with the 
Sultan and that Turkey is being hammered and reduced. 
Our supreme interest in the East at the moment is to keep on 
our side the incalculable sentiment of Islam. What are we 
doing in India to that end? We have stamped out the 
nascent Moslem Press, which, if its directors had been 
treated with intelligence and common sense, would have 
been of simply inestimable value to us just now when we need 
every available agency for the interpretation and defence of 
our policy in relation to the Moslem Powers. It would be 
bad enough if the case of Mahomed Ali stood alone, but it 
does not. A few weeks ago the authorities closed down 
finally upon another prominent Moslem journalist, Zafar Ali 
Khan, of Lahore, who had made at least half a dozen separate 


attempts during the past two years to give a fresh start to 
his suppressed paper, the Zemindar. This man, a Punjabi 
Moslem, found it difficult not long ago to get a hearing at an 
Indian gathering in London because of the ultra-loyalty of 
his sentiments. He is now interned in his village home by 
order of the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, under the 
terms of an ordinance designed for the protection of British 
Indian authority against the alien enemies of the King- 
Emperor! The administration of India at this time is 
difficult, full of perils known and unknown. Of that truth 
every instructed person is profoundly conscious. But it will 
be rendered vastly more difficult and perilous unless the 
Viceroy and his advisers, as supreme authority, succeed 
in giving firm and wise direction to some of the 
provincial governments and their agents. 


OUR NATIONALISED RAILWAYS ? 


HE present position of British railways is 
exceedingly interesting, and the interest is 


in no way lessened by the fact that we are 
not to know too much about it. Before the war we 
were looking forward with some eagerness to the 
publication of the annual Railway Returns. It seemed 
to us that, in view of the fact that railway employees 
were threatening to deal severely with the Conciliation 
Boards, and that as the companies had had a good 
opportunity of testing the value of the Government 
guarantee to protect them against encroachments on 
their dividends by allowing them to pass on increased 
wage expenses to the trader and traveller, the Govern- 
ment department responsible owed it to the public to 
give full and adequate figures at the earliest possible 
moment. Unfortunately they were excused by the 
exigencies of the military situation. Returns were not 
published so early as was expected—they have not 
appeared yet, and there is no indication that they will 
appear at an early date. So we must content our- 
selves with a consideration of the figures given in the 
Preliminary Summary which now lies before us. 

Before taking this as a basis for comment it is only 
fair to mention one or two warnings issued with the 
statement. In the first place, owing to changes in the 
method of compiling and rendering accounts and 
statistics introduced by the Railway Companies (Ac- 
counts and Returns) Act, 1911, the figures are in several 
respects not properly comparable with those published 
for previous years. Secondly, the detailed figures on 
which this summary is based are in many cases still the 
subject of enquiry, and the figures now published must 
therefore “ be regarded as purely preliminary in charac- 
ter.” With regard to the first point we may remark 
that, as we propose to deal only with totals, the method 
of compiling cannot affect the results very much ; and, 
on the second point, it is the boast of the compilers that 
the preliminary figures always approximate closely to 
those of the subsequent full detailed report. Let us, 
then, take the figures available and compare them with 
those of 1912. We will set them out in tabular form : 


£ £ 
Receipts. Expenditure. Net Income. 
1912 one «+» 128,553,417 81,224,343 47,329,074 
1913's... --» 189,253,000 87,242,000 52,011,000 


The increase in passenger receipts was practically 
derived from third-class passengers, and the increase 
in goods receipts mostly came from minerals. The 
increase in working expenditure almost exactly equals 
the extra sums expended on renewals and repairs of 
carriages and wagons. Maintenance of way, works, 
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etc., traffic expenses, and ‘“ other expenses” were each 
up about a million pounds, but locomotive power was 
down by about three millions. The increase of paid-up 
capital was nine millions, including one million of 
“water.” The net receipts thus show a rate of interest 
for 1918 of 3°87 per cent., the highest for seventeen 
years; or, if we wring out the watered capital, 4°54 
per cent. 

The claim of the companies is, of course, that last 
year was a record year for traffic. Perhaps; but we 
cannot agree that it was so remarkably in advance of 
1912, itself a record over all previous years, as to cover 
the full increase in the net income to the companies. 
And it is just here where the new method of compilation, 
unfortunately for the public, comes in to help the com- 
panies. With the old method we could have seen 
precisely how many extra passengers and additional 
tons of goods, if any, had gone to the increase in gross 
receipts. Now we have no means of knowing. But 
some indication of the opinion, even in railway circles, 
that the increase of net income is out of all proportion 
to possible increase in traffic may be gathered from the 
fact that the Railway News professes to be sceptical as 
to the correctness of the figures relating to net increase. 
To sum up: It would appear that the increased charges 
have brought in considerable additional revenue apart 
from any actual increase in passengers or tonnage. 
And all such increase rightly belongs to the staff. It 
belongs, indeed, to the rank and file; for Parliament 
never intended that high-salaried officials should share 
in the proceeds from the extra charges, as they certainly 
have done. In any case, improved conditions for rail- 
way servants have not cost the shareholders one penny- 
piece. On the contrary, the shareholders have gained 
on the transaction. 

All this, of course, so far refers to the state of affairs 
under normal conditions. But it must be remembered 
that railway affairs are not now normal. On the out- 
break of war an Order in Council was made under 
Section 16 of the Regulation of the Forces Act, 1871, 
declaring that it was expedient that the Government 
should have control of the railroads. This control was 
to be exercised by a Committee of General Managers, 
with the President of the Board of Trade as official 
chairman. The result of this was that the railways 
were promptly treated as one unit; the fight for 
traffic—what little fight there was left—ceased. The 
Railway Clearing House was practically closed, hundreds 
of the clerks from there being utilised (mainly through 
the efforts of the officials of the Railway Clerks’ Asso- 
ciation) in various ways by the various companies. As 
everyone knows, under the new régime the service was 
wonderfully efficient. Troops were transported and 
embarked with marvellous speed, and everything worked 
as smoothly as possible. This was largely owing to the 
fact that, unknown to most people, the Committee of 
Control had been in existence for some considerable 
time before war was declared with definite and 
well-thought-out plans. Thus, whilst opponents were 
declaring the impossibility of nationalisation, railway 
managers were quietly and successfully working out 
the details of a national system. Now for the terms. 

The Regulation of the Forces Act provides that full 
compensation shall be paid to the owners of the railroads 
for any loss or injury they may have sustained whilst 
under Government control. “‘ His Majesty’s Govern- 


ment have agreed with the railway companies,”’ in this 
instance, “‘ that, subject to the undermentioned con- 
dition, the compensation to be paid them shall be the 


sum by which the aggregate net receipts of the railways 
for the period during which the Government are in 
possession of them fall short of the aggregate net 
receipts for the corresponding period for 1918.” The 
*undermentioned condition”’ is that, as trade had 
declined slightly during the first half of the year, an 
adjustment was to be made to cover that. Practically, 
this means that the railways are guaranteed dividends 
on last year’s basis or very near last year’s basis. 
Not only that, but they are guaranteed against 
any “injury” they may sustain. We leave it 
to those best informed as to what is the practice 
of the companies to say how this will be inter- 
preted. It is, shall we say, possible that a good deal 
of latitude will be taken and many repairs put in hand 
which, in the ordinary course of things, would not be 
touched. 

Now we have no desire to indulge in any captious 
criticism. So long as the public are content to let the 
ownership of the railways remain in private hands, the 
Government must make some arrangement with the 
private owners to cover cases of emergency, and in 
doing so it must not expect to be treated in any but 
a businesslike manner. The companies are in posses- 
sion; they have a right to name, within limits, the 
price. Some of the companies will, indeed, have to earn 
all they get, but the majority have probably been 
simply subsidised to carry them over this period of 
financial stress. Here, again, we do not suggest that 
the Government could have stood aloof. The bank- 
ruptcy of one or two railway companies was a possibility, 
and that possibility had to be transformed into an 
impossibility. The business of the country had to be 
carried on, especially the primary business of trans- 
porting soldiers and munitions of war, and if the 
Government had not taken control this business would 
have fallen to the companies in the ordinary course 
at some recognised rate. It is true that most of them 
would probably in this case not have made nearly as 
much out of the State as they will make under the existing 
arrangements ; but while we permit them to hold the 
position of privilege and influence which they enjoy 
in Government circles to-day we cannot be surprised 
if they secure good terms for themselves. 

How has all this affected the prospects of railway 
nationalisation? In some quarters it seems to be 
taken for granted that permanent State control 
must follow as a logical result of the Government’s 
recent action. But it is not clear, to say the least, 
that this is what will happen. Logically, of course, 
it ought to happen ; but then, logically, railway nation- 
alisation ought to have come about years ago. On the 
whole it would appear that the railway companies are 
likely to be strengthened rather than weakened by the 
war. Alone amongst business enterprises in this 
country they are guaranteed against loss; and it may 
be assumed that they will not miss this unique oppor- 
tunity of permanently reorganising their services and 
considerably extending their joint working arrangements, 
which, whilst removing many public grievances, will 
effect appreciable economies. Still more important, 
if the war should last for a considerable time they will 
have standardised their dividends at a comfortably 
high rate; and so increased the price at which the 
public would have to buy them out. Meanwhile the 
public debt will have greatly increased and the state 
of the money market will not be such as to make any 
Chancellor of the Exchequer very anxious to attempt 
the flotation of the enormous amount of public stock 
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which railway purchase would require. The fact 
remains that private ownership will still be as great 
an anomaly and as much in the way, for example, 
of any effective land reform after the war as it was 
before; and its fate, like the fate of a great many other 
things, will depend upon the general condition of domestic 
politics and of the public attitude in regard to them. 
This much, however, is certain, that in view of the 
guaranteed prosperity of the railways the case for the 
railway servants when the time comes for them to 
renew their demand for all-round improvements in 
wages and conditions of service will be irresistible. 
R. K. 


ON BROTHERHOOD 


ROFESSOR GILBERT MURRAY, at the recent 
p meeting of the Fabian Society at which M. 
Vandervelde spoke and M. Verhaeren read 
one of his poems, observed that the Fabian Society had 
three great functions—research, criticism, and the 
spread of brotherhood—and he urged the members 
during the present European crisis to give brotherhood 
rather than criticism the best.seat at the table. He did 
not mean by this, he said, merely the brotherhood of 
nations—the spirit which rises in protest against the 
extravagant hatred of individual Germans preached in 
some quarters. He was sure he would carry everybody 
present with him if brotherhood meant only that. 
What he meant was that we might sometimes remember 
that even the officials at the Home Office and the War 
Office were our brothers. 

That, we confess, is to fix the standard of brotherhood 
on the heights. It is to demand something almost as 
difficult of achievement as Socialism—something, indeed, 
that can scarcely be fully achieved until Socialism is 
in being. Socialism is, in one of its aspects, a policy 
for transforming a world of officials into a world of 
brothers. It will fill the War Offices and the Home 
Offices of the earth with human beings of as irresistible 
a fraternity as the Brothers Cheeryble: if it does not 
it will be by so much the less Socialism. Before that 
day arrives, however, we have still to exist for some 
time in the east wind, and to leave our government 
in the hands of the automaton on a stool. From one 
point of view he is not even an automaton—he is a 
wheel in the machine. And one may be pardoned for 
asking if one can love a wheel. Well, until the conception 
of the State as a mob run by a machine gives place 
to the conception of the State as a family run by the 
family, it seems as if we must even try to do that. To 
be brother to a wheel seems like a relationship more 
imaginable in Alice’s Wonderland than on this reason- 
able earth. Yet to be that, in a way, is the test of our 
faith. It is against reason; but reason here must be 
Swept aside as it was by the old theologian who obsti- 
nately boasted, Credo quia impossibile. 

Brotherhood, even in the best of circumstances, is a 
good deal easier as a text than asa practice. It is easier 
to affirm the brotherhood of the entire human race than 
to behave like a brother within the walls of one’s own 
house. One does not feel like a brother even towards 
the people who dine at the same table as one at a 
restaurant. If one has any feeling in regard to them at 
all, it is as likely to be one of dislike as of kindliness. 





One is a mass offirritable egoism when a new-comer sits 

down and takes away one’s elbow-room, or eats his soup 
with a noise,or knocks over the salt with his evening paper. 
Similarly at every turn in the petty events of the day. 
It is difficult to feel like a brother towards the lady at 
the Tube booking-office who counts her change half-a- 
dozen times and disembowels and re-embowels her 
handbag before she will pass on. We know men who 
have been embittered against the whole of their mother’s 
sex by nothing worse than the conduct of a woman 
who would neither herself jump off the step of a "bus as 
it slowed down nor would let anyone else do it, or who 
wore a hatpin carelessly, or who made a panicky rush 
for a lift in a manner opposed to the best traditions of 
the court of Versailles. The detestation in which some 
men hold telephone-girls—who really do not put one 
on to the wrong number six times in a hundred—is 
notorious. If crime had not come to be regarded as a 
somewhat disreputable affair, we candidly believe our 
own times would show a more fearful list of murders 
than the days of the Borgias. Nowadays, however, 
we no longer stab or poison those who get in our way 
and irritate us. We simply call them names. Some 
student of social history ought, before it is too 
late, to make a complete list of the names used by 
modern men and women to denote their lack of what 
may be called fraternal feeling towards servants, 
tradesmen, clerks, organ-grinders, officials, statesmen, 
and each other. It would be an appalling collection, 
and fit only for private circulation. It would put 
Rabelais to the blush. Without such a list, however, 
one aspect of the social history of the twentieth century 
is in danger of being forgotten, and we may pass with 
posterity for a gentler age than we actually are. Here 
are our daggers and our poisoned rings—a whole 
menagerie of them, if one may say so. Here is uttered 
our condemnation, as those who are still a race of bar- 
barians, quarrelling in the hut and in the market-place, 
ever aiming at the damage of our enemies with the 
magic of evil words. : 

Some people may think that the great danger to the 
sense of brotherhood in modern times is not our hatred 
of our fellows so much as our indifference to them. We 
have lost the old-fashioned sort of neighbourliness and 
charity, and we have not yet achieved that fuller 
neighbourliness and charity which will be the soul of 
the ideal State. We have now no feeling of neigh- 
bourliness for the people who live in the same street 
with us; we are not so charitable as we used to be to 
the beggar who whines at our door. The world has 
grown too big for those ancient individual relationships. 
We dare not be human, as our fathers were. If we were, 
we should have no time left in which to make enough 
money to pay our taxes and our public subscriptions. 
That is the case as it might be made out against the 
modern man. On the whole, we do not think it will 
stand examination. If we pick and choose among our 
neighbours, it is not that we are less capable of friend- 
ship, but that our circle of friends, instead of being a 
village affair, has a wider radius. If we are not always 
patient with the beggar at the door, it is not that our 
pockets are more grudging than they used to be; we 
are at least as eager as ever, if it is only out of a kind of 
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superstition, to share a little of our surplus with others. 
But the person with whom we wish to share it is no 
longer necessarily the man who chooses to bring his 
miseries to our door. We ask in these days, as it were, 
to be allowed to select our own beggar, or else to 
have him selected for us by some expert in the matter. 
The new charity is less emotional than the old. It is 
more lofty both in the good and the bad senses of the 
word. But the point is that probably the modern man 
gives at least as much of his income to the succour of 
the poor as any of his ancestors did except those who 
happened to be saints. Neither he nor his ancestors, 
however, can be pointed to as models of the spirit of 
brotherhood. Charity in its degraded sense—whether 
personal charity or charity by proxy—is not even the 
shadow of brotherhood. It is often merely a bribe to 
our conscience to release us from the obligations of 
brotherhood. 

Nor is brotherhood, as sometimes appears to be 
thought, a sort of vague emotionalism. The mawkish 
sort of brotherhood is scarcely above the level of the 
boon-fellowship of whiskey. Brotherhood is rather a 
kind of generosity which flows from the heart into the 
mind. Men find themselves momentarily transfigured 
by brotherhood in crises of danger. All men are brothers 
in presence of a drowning man, of a child that has been 
run over, of a family being rescued from a burning 
house. They are suddenly absorbed by a passionate 
interest in the fate of someone whom they may have 
never seen before. It seems ridiculous that we should 
be passionately interested in the fate of a man while 
he is struggling with foolish gestures in the water, 
and that we should relapse into absolute indifference 
to his fate as soon as he is able to do something which 
is both more graceful and more useful on dry land. Yet 
so it is we are made. Our moral sloth is such that only 
some fearful piece of drama can awake us out of it into an 
interest in the destiny of any except a tiny handful of 
the human race. Yet, until we become alive to the fact 
that the most fearful drama in the world—the dramatic 
conflict between the forces of salvation and the forces 
of damnation—is going on in the undulous breast of 
every human being at every moment of the day, we 
shall have missed one of the obvious facts of life—the 
main fact, perhaps, at the basis of the theory of human 
brotherhood. It is because the religious revivalists to 
some extent realise this fact that they succeed in achiev- 
ing a sense of brotherhood which neither morals nor 
philosophy alone can give. If you wrestle for souls in 
the back streets with the same sweat and agony as in 
kings’ palaces, naturally you give the back-street 
imagination a sense of riches beyond anything 
measurable in money. 

As a matter of fact, the revivalist not only beats 
the clergyman in the back streets but he beats him 
also in the kings’ palaces. For the man who can feel 
brother to a beggar is the same man who will feel 
brother toa king. He brings his gift of royalty with him 
into the houses of the poor and the houses of the great. 
Or, rather, he recalls all men to their ancient partnership 
in a kingdom of kings. Just as it is more glorious to be 
a king in reality than a king in a play, so he makes men 


feel that it is finer to be a king in this new sense than’ in 
the common manner of the earth. There has been-’a 
good deal of psychological study of religious experience 
in recent years, and some of the psychologists have 
come to the conclusion that the religious emotion has 
no concern with the existence of a God, but is in essence 
an ecstasy of the group. However one may disagree 
with this as an attempt to confuse origin with means of 
development, there is no denying that this ecstasy of 
the group does continually enrich and exalt life in 
twenty other fields besides that of religion. The emotions 
of the family, the city, the political party, the patria, 
the church, the race—however much any of these 
group emotions may have been perverted from love 
into a kind of jealous lust, man without them is incon- 
ceivable, except as a quadrimanous Caliban. And every 
such group emotion is simply an assertion of the instinct 
of brotherhood—brotherhood which began on the 
mud floor of the hut, and crept out thence into the 
village, and went abroad into the province, and conspired 
for the unity of kingdoms, and is now busy amid blood 
and disaster striving to bring neighbourliness into 
Europe. It has even been acclaimed with much bad 
verse as having annexed the whole earth under its flag, 
and this is prophesied in a thousand noble lives of men 
who have cast their days among lepers, and have sat 
down patiently to explain before some cannibal king 
how in a just balance his little, kicking soul would 
weigh down all the silver and gold and bones and 
stones in the universe. This is the Civis Romanus 
sum that the creed of brotherhood teaches as the 
beginning and the end of speech in the capitals and in 
the lost islands. 

It is odd that in Europe the only nation in which the 
creed seems entirely natural in our own time is Russia 
of the despotisms. There are men and women in other 
nations who can call a man brother without making 
one feel slightly sick, but it is only in Russia that 
people seem to be decently able to call any man brother 
at any hour of the day. Their literature is the most 
brotherly in Europe. Dickens may be set against 
Tolstoi and Dostoevsky—and, with all his faults, he 
is still the prince of brotherhood in literature—but some- 
how Master and Man and the most Christian pages of 
The Brothers Karamazov seem to be related to the 
natural day in Russia as the simplicities of Peggotty 
and Mr. Dick are not related to the ordinary life of 
England. This brotherhood in Russia is personal rather 
than social. It is revivalist’s brotherhood, not poli- 
tician’s brotherhood. That, of course, is the essential 
brotherhood. But, if it does not overflow into politics, 
then is politics damned. It may be answered that all 
this is merely the remains of the semi-feudal system in 
Russia. But that does not affect the point. If it is, 
then there are characteristics of feudalism that the 
western world must embody in order to save itself from 
commonness. We must cease acting as though all the 
people in the census returns and in the streets were 
more unreal than ciphers, and struggle to realise that 
each of them, like ourselves, is capable of hunger and 
cold and cheerfulness, and that to some few people 
he is probably one of the immense figures on the hump 
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of the globe. Perhaps we shall be unable all at once to 
fight our way into the truth that all men are brothers. 
Let us get even as far as admitting they are cousins, 
and we shall have done very well. 


AN OSBORNE DECISION IN 
AUSTRALIA 


[FROM AN AUSTRALIAN CORRESPONDENT. ] 
USTRALIA has had its Osborne case. Mr. 
A Justice Heydon, the President of the New 
South Wales Industrial Court, has decided 
that a levy by a trade union for the purposes of a Labour 
newspaper is not recoverable at law, and that a rule of 
the Union authorising such a levy is ultra vires. The 
Judge relied explicitly on the judgments of the House of 
Lords and Court of Appeal in the case of Osborne v. 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, and it is 
interesting to note that the Union involved in the present 
case was the Railway Workers’ and General Labourers’ 
Association of New South Wales. According to 
Mr. Justice Heydon’s decision, trade unions have no 
power to tax their members for any other purposes than 
those set out in the Act—namely, those relating to “ the 
regulation of the relations between workmen and 
employers and each other and the enforcing of restrictive 
conditions on the conduct of any trade or business.”’ 
The establishment of a daily paper, he held, had no 
bearing on the regulation of the relations between work- 
men and employers, and the case became stronger when 
it was found that the newspaper was to be permitted to 
carry on a general trading business, including the 
opening of stationers’ shops. Nor was there, in the 
opinion of the Judge, any validity in the contention that 
an industrial union registered under the Industrial 
Arbitration Act, was “ something larger than a mere 
trade union.” The union could not by a mere amend- 
ment of its rules add (in the words of the Master of the 
Rolls in the Osborne ease) “ to its objects something 
wholly distinct from the objects contemplated by the 
Trade Union Acts.” The result is that the rule of the 
union including amongst its objects “to establish a 
Labour paper” is ultra vires; the registration of the 
union under the Trade Union Act is void; and _ its 
registration under the Industrial Arbitration Act must 
be cancelled. 

Legislation will almost certainly follow this decision. 
It may be anticipated with confidence that the Labour 
Government of New South Wales will include in the 
amending Arbitration Act which is to be introduced in 
the present session clauses nullifying the effect of 
Mr. Justice Heydon’s judgment. The trade unions of 
Australia are avowedly and for the most part inherently 
political as well as industrial bodies. Upon their 
contributions to its funds depends the political existence 
of the Labour Party. Whatever may be said as to the 
desirability of separating the political and industrial 
functions of the unions, it is too late in the day for such 
& separation to be regarded as a matter of practical 
polities, 

In the original Commonwealth Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act of 1904 there was included a provision 


permitting the Court to grant preferences to unionists» 
provided that the rules of the union did not permit 
“the application of its funds to political purposes or 
require its members to do anything of a political 
character.” 

In one of the first cases heard by the Court in 1907 
preference was refused to the Australian Workers’ 
Union on the ground that it included amongst its 
objects the establishment and maintenance of Labour 
journals and the establishment of a political fund to be 
available on behalf of duly pledged Labour candidates 
approved by the union. This proviso was subsequently 
removed from the Act by an amendment introduced by 
Mr. Fisher’s Government soon after it came into power 
in 1910, although it may be stated parenthetically that 
this alteration has not had the effect of stimulating the 
grant of preference by the Court, Mr. Justice Higgins 
having exercised his powers in this direction in only one 
case. In Western Australia the rules of industrial 
unions authorising the application of funds for political 
purposes have been declared to be invalid for the pur- 
poses of the Industrial Arbitration Act. It is interesting 
to note that in the State which is most completely domi- 
nated by the political Labour Party this state of the law 
should be allowed to continue. 

In point of fact the whole status of the unions in 
Australia is in an unsatisfactory condition. They have 
been given privileges and been subject to a variety of 
restrictive and penal provisions in the various Industrial 
Arbitration Acts introduced during recent years. The 
New South Wales Trade Union Act was passed in 1881, 
twenty years before the industrial arbitration system 
was introduced. In some cases their position as 
defined by the Trade Union Acts and their status under 
the Industrial Arbitration Acts are quite incompatible. 
The whole position, for instance, with regard to prefer- 
ence is by no means in a settled state, and many 
shrewd observers of the trend of industrial politics in 
Australia predict that the next great struggle will be on 
this question. 

These larger problems, however, are independent of 
the immediate question which provided the raison 
détre for the application to the New South Wales 
Industrial Court and Mr. Justice Heydon’s consequent 
decision. It has always seemed anomalous that the 
Labour Party of Australia, which at the present moment 
is in power in the Federal sphere and in three out of 
six States (New South Wales, Western Australia, and 
Tasmania), should not possess in the large centres of 
population a single great newspaper able to advocate 
its interests and interpret its ideals. There are, it is 
true, Labour dailies in Brisbane, Adelaide, and Hobart, 
but, making all allowances for much energetic admin- 
istration and vigorous writing, none of those journals is 
able to compete successfully in either influence, com- 
mercial position, or circulation with its contemporaries. 
In neither Sydney nor Melbourne is there a Labour 
daily newspaper of any kind. There is every justifica- 
tion, therefore, for the aim of the movement to establish 
in each of the capital cities a popular newspaper in 
which the Labour Party shall have consistent and un- 
fettered support. For a considerable period the political 
leaders of the party and the principal trade unions have 
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endeavoured to raise sufficient capital with the view of 
attaining this object, and their efforts would have been 
crowned with success this year if the war had not inter- 
vened. A large fund, amounting, it is understood, to 
at least £150,000, has been raised, and the World (as 
the new paper was to have been called) was to have 
appeared in November under the general guidance of 
Mr. J. C. Watson, the first Labour Prime Minister of the 
Commonwealth and still probably the most influential, 
as he is certainly the most generally respected, of the 
leaders of the movement. 

It is unlikely that the judgment to which reference 
has been made will seriously affect the financial position 
of the paper. The greatest proportion of the funds has 
been contributed by the Australian Workers’ Union, 
the wealthiest and also the largest of the Australian 
trade unions. The disciplined organisation of that body 
(comprising for the most part shearers and other rural 
workers) will, no doubt, be equal to any legal difficulties. 
Mr. Justice Heydon, besides, made it plain that, although 
he was obliged to decide the matter as a question of 
law, the position resulting from his decision was un- 
tenable. There is general agreement with his dictum 
that “it does seem anomalous that a party to which 
the Government of the Commonwealth and of several 
of the States has been entrusted should be without a 
daily paper which can act as the authorised exponent 
of its views to the public.” 

It will, at all events, be interesting to English readers 
to know that judgments of the Courts in the Mother 
Country, having the effect of restricting the liberties of 
the workers’ organisations, have their influence in the 
most distant parts of the Empire. tT. @ 


THE BEAST 


T was certain to come—the proof that the Kaiser 
I is Antichrist, the Beast, numbered 666. We 
ought, perhaps, to have been able to count upon 
a really brilliant demonstration by a competent hand. 
But this has not been forthcoming. So far all we have 
had is the rather unamusing hoax played by the Paris 
Figaro some few weeks ago upon its readers, and copied 
trustingly by one or two London papers, in the form of a 
detailed forecast of the great war and a precise identifica- 
tion of the Kaiser with Antichrist. This prophecy, the 
Figaro invited its readers to believe, was to be attributed 
to a certain “ Brother Johannes,”’ who “‘ may have been ” 
a French monk of the sixteenth century. Mention is 
made therein of many things which have been reported 
in despatches, with some few others—such as the 
partition of Germany and the taking of Constantinople 
by Russia. These events have not yet been officially 
announced, but we know all about the rest of the docu- 
ment: the Kaiser’s warfare by “ ruse and treason,” the 
plague of spies, the Indian contingent, the aerial fleet, 
the new Pope, the massacre of women and priests, 
even the theologians employed by the Emperor “ to 
certify and prove his celestial mission.” Perhaps it is 
the fault of Brother Johannes’ translator that what 
might have been a passable invention seems to us a 
little clumsy. 
After all, it is a pity to spoil an unprecedented oppor- 





tunity of applying the visions of the ancient seers, 
“Of course,” a private correspondent writes, “‘ these 
terrible events should not be a surprise to us; they are 
nothing more than what the students of prophecy have 
led us to expect. Some of the interpreters have, no 
doubt, been a little wrong in the dates, but their work 
stands.” “ A little wrong” is good ; but as to the work 
of the interpreters there can be no mistake. There it 
lies, scattered up and down the ages, from Justin 
Martyr and Irenzus in the second century of our era 
down to the late prophet Baxter and the astonishingly 
popular Nicolaus Morosow, whose book on the Apoca- 
lypse, published seven years ago, sold 6,000 copies in 
Russia within the first twelve months. At all times, of 
quiet no less than of storm or anguish, pious souls have 
brooded over the apocalyptic vision, in search of a clue 
to the divine purpose. The scholar has worked over the 
puzzle; the magician and the crank have run wild 
among its marvellous imagery; the astronomer and 
mathematician have explored it, sometimes with sur- 
prising results—as when Napier of Merchiston, worrying 
over the number of the Beast, lighted upon the principle 
of logarithms. In our own time every imaginable kind 
of adventurer in the Borderland has had his fling, 
from the eminent Hebraist grown blind with learning 
to the lightly equipped Millenarians of America and the 
woolly devotees of Isis and the Secret Doctrine. And 
yet so remote in these days of diffused education are 
our ordinary concerns from the ancient mysteries that 
when the sub-editors fell into the daily use of Armaged- 
don as a headline, readers wrote in to ask the editor to 
explain. Explain? That is just where the interminable 
trouble comes in. The Hebrew and Christian scriptures 
would be much simpler of understanding than they are 
if the framers of the Canon had kept out the Book of 
Daniel and the Revelation of St. John the Divine. 
But then the world would have lost not only one of its 
heroic stories, but much noble poetry—together with, 
as we all agree, an extraordinary edifice of human 
credulity built up during seventeen centuries. 

No surviving document enables us to learn the effect 
of the Apocalypse upon the generation for which it was 
composed. When the commentators whose writings have 
been preserved got to work upon it, the book was more 
than a century old. The symbols had already become 
prophetic and their fascination had begun to tell. The 
coming triumph of the saints, the overthrow of the world- 
power, the thousand years of bliss, had taken possession 
of the pious imagination. The application of the vision 
of Patmos to the condition of the suffering Church and 
the Roman world was not to be missed. But then came 
the question: Was this wonderful body of oracular 
wisdom to be taken as history and contemporary criti- 
cism or as forecast? Did the Revelation of St. John 
merely resume the events through which the Church 
was passing, or did it foreshadow the vast developments 
of the ages, especially the early approach of the Mil- 
lennium? The Fathers thought the latter, until St. 
Jerome, rationalist in a few things, cried : ““ Let us have 
done with this fable of the thousand years.” But the 
dream was far too valuable and consolatory to be relin- 
quished. The fable became a doctrine, an expectation, 
a certainty. The end drew near. The thousand years 
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of the Church in the world were closing. Antichrist 
was at hand. As the year 1000 a.p. approached, Europe, 
and especially France, took alarm. The practice of 
religion revived. The monasteries set about a process 
of cleansing. Gifts and bequests poured in upon the 
Church. The world’s hour was striking: why think 
overmuch of its goods and gear? The legal draftsman, 
as he penned the sentences of his preamble, assumed 
that the new law would be valid only for a brief period. 
Civic charters began with an apologetic clause designed 
to protect the corporation against the unknown accom- 
paniments of the impending catastrophe. But the 
turn of the first millennium passed, and the prophets had 
never so impressive an opening again—not even during 
the Black Death, the plague of the seventeenth century, 
or the earthquake which drove London crazy in 1750, 
while John Wesley and Horace Walpole, agreeing to- 
gether for once, went to bed betimes and slept soundly. 

We may say, perhaps, that the interpreters of 
the Apocalypse have all along been most inclined to a 
polemical use of its mystic symbols—the vials and seals, 
angels and Scarlet Woman, dragon and false prophet and 
imperial Beast. The identification depended upon the 
interpreter’s theological or political standpoint. Joachim 
of Floris (c. 1200) apparently it was who first realised 
the value of the allegory to the critics of the Papacy 
and saw the Pope as Antichrist. Throughout the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the reformers or 
rebels took this as their chief weapon of attack ; but it 
was easy enough for the Pope himself to make use of 
it. Innocent III. started a new crusade by proclaiming 
Mohammed as the false prophet and the Saracen power 
as the Beast.. Later Gregory IX. condemned the 
Emperor Frederick II. as the Beast, the Emperor 
retorting on the Pope that he was the great red dragon 
of the seven crowned heads and ten horns. To the 
Protestant Reformers, of course, the Scarlet Woman could 
be nothing but Rome with Antichrist presiding over its 
iniquities. German scholars of the eighteenth century 
established the identity of Antichrist with Nero, by 
showing that the numerical value of the letters in “* Caesar 
Nero’ was 666. Nevertheless in Protestant countries 
there was and could be no serious rival to the Pope 
until the advent of a more dramatic portent, which for 
a while blotted out all others. Napoleon to the explorers 
of the Apocalypse was irresistible. Just eighty years 
ago Macaulay was making a little tour in Southern 
India before joining the Supreme Council in Calcutta. 
At Mysore he met an inquirer: 


I alighted at a bungalow appertaining to the British Residency. 
There I found an Englishman who, without any preface, accosted me 
thus : “ Pray, Mr. Macaulay, do not you think that Buonaparte was 
the Beast?” “* No, sir, I cannot say that I do.” “ Sir, he was the 
Beast. I can prove it. I have found the number 666 in his name. 
Why, sir, if he was not the Beast, who was?” This was a puzzling 
question, and 1 am not a little vain of my answer. “ Sir,” said I, 
“the House of Commons is the Beast. There are 658 members of the 
House ; and these, with their chief officers—the three clerks, the ser- 
geant and his deputy, the chaplain, the doorkeeper, and the librarian— 
make 666 |” 


When Napoleon went down without overturning the 
world, the Bonapartist school fastened upon Napo- 
leon III., and, that potentate failing them, they fell to 
pieces over one or other of the surviving nonentities, 
since it was clear that somehow the family number was 





666. But, manifestly, Wilhelm II. has it now. Turn 
to Rev. xvi. and see. The unclean spirits like frogs 
have gone forth out of his realm to gather the kings of 
the world to the battle of the great day “ into a place 
called in the Hebrew tongue Armageddon.” The last 
of the seven angels has poured out his vial into the air. 
There has fallen upon men “ a great hail out of heaven, 
every stone the weight of a talent,” and men have 
“‘ blasphemed God because of the plague of the hail,” 
for the plague thereof is exceeding great. There is an 
exactness about this which is hardly to be challenged. 
At any rate, as an intelligent student of the mysteries 
350 years ago remarked: ‘The Greek verse inter- 
preted by Cicero as Bene qui conjiciet vatem hune 
perhibete optimum (Call the good guesser the best seer) 
is especially applicable here.” S. K. R. 


Correspondence 
MR. SHAW ON THE WAR 


To the Editor of Tae New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—In this week’s New StTaTesmMan Mr. Bernard Shaw 
invites Professor Ramsay Muir, by means of pondering a certain 
parable for a month or so, to change his opinion as to the reasons 
of our going to war, on pain of being given up by the author of the 
parable as a case of hopeless mental deficiency. Personally I 
should prefer to suffer the latter alternative rather than waste 
half a day in pondering a parable which two minutes’ thought and 
recollection of the week July 31st to August 7th would show to be 
palpably a false analogy. In the parable a Territorial (England) 
is asked to thrash a liar (Germany). On hearing that the lie was 
simply an evasion of payment of taxation, the Territorial refuses to 
interfere ; but later on, seeing the liar maltreat the tax-collector, 
he * sails in and gives him what for.”” The obvious suggestion is 
that, so far as we are fighting for Belgium (which Mr. Shaw now 
says it would be absurd to deny), we are fighting because of the 
atrocities committed by Germany in that country, not because 
of a “ technically * doubtful breach of international law. But, as 
a matter of history, on July 31st, before England knew that Ger- 
many had determined to invade Belgium, the country was quite 
divided on the question of our duty ; by August 4th, when Ger- 
many’s plan of campaign was clear, opinion was so strong and 
unanimous in favour of war that Sir Edward Grey would have 
risked being lynched in the street if he had been so undemocratic 
as to set himself against that opinion. Yet on August 4th we had 
no thought of the horrors which Germany was about to pour out 
upon Belgium. In short, the case against Mr. Bernard Shaw is so 
clear that one is driven to suppose that nothing but dislike of 
seeing England act from a thoroughgoing and conscious sense of 
justice would prevent so brilliant a man from owning it. 

Mr. Shaw thinks we are angry with him. Well, we have often 
been angry with him in the past, when we were in our humbugging 
Broadbent mood and he made us see how silly we were. But 
when we are in dead earnest we rather enjoy being twitted. It 
makes us feel what a big solid thing Britishism is, and what a good 
thing for the world it is that we exist, and especially what a good 
thing it is for more nimble-witted, whimsical people that we, kindly 
and cumbersome, are there to take care of them so that they can 
keep up their malicious pranks without being trampled upon by 
unkind intolerant people like the Prussians. It would be queer- 
street and no mistake for the impish and audacious people if they 
had not got the Sir Edward Grey type of Junker to stand between 
them and the Potsdam sort. 

Thank goodness Sir Edward Grey talks and acts such plain 
English that clever people who are not English can’t understand 
him. Mr. Shaw can’t see why we were so angry—he can’t even 
believe we were angry—about the German breach of faith with 
Belgium. But Sir Edward Grey knew, and told Prince Lich- 
nowsky so, that that was just the sort of thing that (quite apart 
from cruelty or frightfulness) would make all the difference to 
English feeling. And he was right ; and the nation that was under- 
stood by Sir Edward Grey need not worry at being misunderstood 
by an outside critic who resorts to false analogy in order to fake 
a case. 

And now we are told that no promise is inviolable. To that we 
may answer that evidently no German promise has been up te now 
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inviolable ; equally evidently Belgium’s promise to us was in- 
violable, even though a mad bull charged through the gate which 
she had promised should not be opened. History will judge 
whether Germany or Belgium contributed most to civilisation in 
August, 1914. International relations can only become decent 
and civilised in the measure that international promises (termed 
treaties) become inviolable. To treat them as scraps of paper is a 
crime not against any particular country so much as against the 
whole comity of nations. Therefore it is true to say that we are 
not only fighting for Belgium, but for ourselves. But it is untrue to 
say that we are not fighting for the sacredness of international 
guarantees. As to Germany’s plea that she was driven to crime 
from fear of extinction (like Mr. Balfour in Mr. Shaw’s other 
parable), no sane person is taken in by that. She committed that 
crime because she hoped thereby to gain control of the world. 
If we can show that such action has quite opposite results, we shall 
have won something for civilisation worth even more than the 
redressing of Belgium’s wrongs.— Yours, etc., 

ELEANOR ACLAND. 

5 Cheyne Place, S.W. 
December 20th. 


BELGIAN NEUTRALITY 


To the Ediior of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—It is not merely a legal point against Germany that she 
had guaranteed Belgium’s neutrality by treaty ; for because of 
that guarantee the position of Belgium was worse than it would 
have been without it. Neutrality was originally imposed upon 
Belgium by the guarantors to suit their own interests, not hers. 
I agree that the treaty could not be everlasting, and that there 
might come a time when one of the guarantors would have a right 
to put an end to it for her own safety. Let us assume that that 
time had come for Germany. She might say to herself that she 
could not strike that crushing blow at France which was necessary 
for her safety if she was attacked unless she could advance through 
Belgium. She might also say—and this is a point which we ought 
in fairness to make for her—that, supposing her blow failed and 
she had to retreat and resist an invasion of Germany because she 
had respected Belgian neutrality, then France, victorious, might 
violate Belgian neutrality in invading her. She might, therefore, 
put it to herseif that this neutrality of Belgium, in the circum- 
stances, was an unfair handicap upon her. But in that case she 
could have put an end to it, in time of peace, by denouncing the 
treaty and by giving Belgium the opportunity to ally herself either 
with Germany or with France. It is quite true that we should 
have had something to say about the matter ; but we could hardly 
have forced Beigium to remain neutral against her will. If we 
had, we should have been treating her unfairly, not Germany. 
But, as it was, Germany knew all the while that Belgium’s neu- 
trality was worse than useless to her. It was no protection, and 
yet, because of it, she could take no steps to protect herself by 
alliance. Germany preferred that this should be so because she 
wished to get all the advantage she could by treating Belgium as 
neutral until the moment came to violate her neutrality ; and 
that was her treachery and her crime. But as a matter of fact, 
of course, it was an advantage, not a necessity, to her to violate 
Belgian neutrality, unless we admit that any advantage to a 
State at war is anecessity. And if we admit that, we may as well 
admit that any advantage to a man at peace is also a necessity, 
in which case morals and self-interest become identical, or rather 
a man’s idea of his self-interest must control his morals.—Yours, 
etc., 

A. CLuTToN Brock. 


“ BARBARIC RUSSIA” 
To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Mr. Shaw in Commonsense about the War plainly shows 
his fear for German civilisation and the German Empire, which 
are threatened by barbaric Russia. That is almost the principal 
feature of his letter. He complains that England gave “ the 
blank cheque” to her Allies who may thus draw upon it what 
they like. Supposing Russia annexes “all Prussia,” exclaims 
Mr. Shaw in terror ! 

It is difficult to believe that he is serious. The Allies have 
bound themselves by an agreement to a mutual policy and enjoy, 
of course, equal rights. If Russia may make such unreasonable 
claims, then England also might ask, say, for Heligoland and all 
the littoral from Emden to the Kiel Canal as guarantee of her 
interests in the North Sea! And France may claim for the 
whole Rheinland! Such phantastic suppositions must be 


dismissed as entirely impossible hypotheses. 


Mr. Shaw says, ‘‘ German civilisation is our civilisation.” 
But I think he is libelling his country. German civilisation 
is military civilisation and English peaceful civilisation. Germany 
is out to conquer, to seize, to make room for herself at the expense 
of other nations. And neither England, nor France, nor Russia 
(with her Panslavists whom Mr. Shaw dreads so much) want to 
conquer. Germany is one huge military camp, and every 
German citizen is a soldier in a sense that he is sure of the right 
of his Vaterland to conquer and to oppress a world unwilling to 
recognise German dictature. There is no getting over that. It 
is an established indisputable fact, which Herr Harden for one 
has fully admitted. 


But Mr. Shaw wants to defend western civilisation against 
Russian civilisation. He despises Russian culture, and does 
not even take trouble of disguising this despise. In his opinion 
the great masses of Russian peasantry are the stumbling block 
of Russian civilisation. Russia for years to come is bound to 
remain an uncivilised country, and at best she may turn to 
“‘ primitive communism.” When Mr. Shaw talks like this I 
should like to ask him what he knows about our life and our 
civilisation. It is all very well to attack the Russian Govern- 
ment. We Russian Liberals all do that. But when it comes to 
our culture we beg to differ. Russian civilisation is younger 
than yours, Mr. Shaw, but it is rich enough to be compared with 
any other in the world. 


The Russian peasant may be poor and sometimes illiterate» 
but he is deeply interested in philosophical, moral, and religious 
questions. He is quick in absorbing any knowledge ; he travels 
much (often on foot) from the White Sea to the Black Sea and 
from the Baltic to the Pacific ; he sees much and understands 
much. In fact, he is a citizen in the full sense of the word. His 
kind-hearted nature and all-loving and all-forgiving philosophy 
makes him—at least for me—a much more civilised human 
being than some German Herr Anwalt or Herr Doctor, who 
invariably and proudly put on their visiting cards “ ex-lieu- 
tenant’ or “ex-captain of such and such regiment!” The 
Russian peasant understands his duties to his country as well as 
the British citizen. In the Duma the peasant members usually 
support all progressive measures and very often when they are 
nominally labelled as Conservatives, at a critical moment they 
turn out to be Radicals! It is by a verdict of simple peasants 
that the honour of Russia was saved during the scandalous process 
of Beiliss—poor mujiks then in spite of all the pressure brought 
to bear upon them by the powerful reaction understood by their 
common sense where the truth was, and acquitted the unfortunate 
Jew. In a time of stress like now the Russian peasant always 
rises to the occasion. At present many co-operative societies 
in small villages, poor as they are, are granting sums of from 
£40 to £120 to the Relief Fund to help the families of soldiers at 
the front. There is a curious “ potato” movement—poor 
peasants who have no money to give are sending sacks of potatoes 
tothe Fund. And this Fund is managed by the Union of Zemstvos 
(County Councils) and the Union of the Towns, at the head of 
which stand two well-known and respected Liberals, Prince 
Lvoff and the Lord Mayor of Moscow, Mr. Tchelnokoff. 


Our Zemstvos, to which peasants are also elected, organised 
all over Russia an excellent medical service and good primary 
schools. The Duma lately passed a Bill about general education, 
and we hope that it will be soon compulsory. Our secondary 
schools are much better than English and much cheaper. Our 
Universities are better than the English ones ; they are also more 
democratic and accessible for poor classes. In every University 
town in Russia there is always a Society for Helping Poor Students 
—it pays their fees, gives them small sums of money, cheap or 
free meals, books, and so on. In this way even poor people can 
send their children to the universities. We certainly have not got 
such medieval, convent-like, aristocratic institutions as Oxford 
and Cambridge, with their traditions and isolation, but we do 
not regret it—they would not suit the Russian character. Our 
technical schools are excellent and the English schools do not 
bear comparison with them. A friend of mine having finished 
the Polytechnique School in Tomsk (Siberia) wanted to perfect 
his knowledge here, and entered one of the English Universities, 
but after a week he had to leave it as he found that there was 
nothing for him to do. His professor, a well-known scientist, 
told him frankly that if he wants to learn more he ought to go 
to Germany. My friend confessed to me that he was greatly 
surprised to find the laboratories and workshops so much poorer 
and worse organised than those in Tomsk! Another friend of 
mine, an engineer, the manager of a metallurgical factory in 
the Ural Mountains, wanted to see some works here, and was 
accepted (with great difficulty) as a plain workman in one of the 
big foundries in the North of England, where he remained about 
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A STATE PRINTING OFFICE 


Report from the Select Committee on Publications and Debates’ 
Reports. H.of C.401. Price 74d. 

Like most of the other more or less obvious problems of 
public administration in this country, the question of the 
establishment of a State printing office has been the subject 
of parliamentary and departmental enquiries and reports 
for about a century. A Select Committee on Printing 
and Stationery discussed the matter in 1822. Half a century 
later (in 1877) it was enquired into by a Treasury Depart- 
mental Committee. In 1904 we find in the annual report 
of the Stationery Office that the question is again exercising 
the Lords Commissioners of H.M. Treasury. In 1907 a 
Departmental Committee on Government Printing dis- 
cussed and rejected a comprehensive scheme for a State 
printing establishment proposed by Sir Rowland Bailey, 
then Controller of the Stationery Office. The exceedingly 
useful Select Committee on Publications and Debates, 
appointed annually by the House of Commons, dealt 
incidentally with the question in 1906, 1911, 1912, and 1913; 
and the recently issued report of the Select Committee on 
Publications and Debates for the present year is mainly 
devoted to a thorough discussion of the pros and cons of 
State printing. Meanwhile, as so often happens in England, 
though the principle of collectivist action in a particular 
direction has been openly and deliberately negatived, the 
force of circumstances has compelled its realisation in a 
fragmentary and “ backstairs”’ manner. There are no 
fewer than four departmental presses owned and controlled 
by the Government. In all 148 workpeople are employed 


at these presses—viz., 57 at the Post Office Savings Bank 
Printing Branch, 86 at the Metropolitan Police Office 
Printing Branch, 43 at the Stamping Department, Somerset 
House, and 7 at the Board of Education Press at the Victoria 


and Albert Museum. In addition there are presses at the For- 
eign Office, the War Office, the Law Courts, and the Meteoro 
logical Office, worked under contract by three large printing 
houses, and employing 225 hands. The Stationery Office, 
which controls the execution of hundreds of thousands 
of pounds worth of Government printing, does not em- 
ploy a single compositor or own so much as a platen 
machine. 

Sir Rowland Bailey, in his evidence before the Depart- 
mental Committee of 1907, advocated a very comprehensive 
scheme for the establishment of a State printing office, 
involving a capital outlay of £280,000, and the employment 
of 2,100 workers. The main argument upon which he laid 
stress in defence of his policy was the increased all-round 
efficiency which would be secured in the execution of work 
for the departments. Delays and bad work, Sir Rowland 
Bailey held, were inseparable from the contract system. 
increased economy would be obtained through a Government 
press in various ways. In the first place there is always the 
possibility of the development of a formal or informal 
“ring”? amongst the large master printers, not necessarily 
for all classes of Government work but in relation to special 
contracts. Even if there is no “ring” or tacit understand- 
ing amongst the large Government printers, it is often 
exceedingly difficult for the printer who has not previously 
undertaken a particular class of Government work to find a 
basis for his costing which will enable him to tender without 
assuming an undue risk of loss. The fact that the existence 
of a Government press can save the community from being 
exploited by the contractors is admirably illustrated by 
an incident in connection with the printing of postage 
stamps. The Inland Revenue Stamping Department had 
up to a few years ago carried out solely the work of embossing 
revenue stamps; but when the time for the renewal of the 
contract for printing postage stamps came round it was found 
possible to transfer this work to the Department at a saving 
of £40,000 per annum to the public. In addition this incident 
enabled the Indian Government a little later to secure 
much better terms for their contract for printing postage 
stamps. Another economy anticipated by Sir Rowland 
Bailey from the establishment of a Government press arises 
from a consideration which is not without importance in 
connection with the general case for collectivist policy. A 
contractor who tenders for Government work on a large 
scale in many instances has to allow for laying down additional 
plant, which will by no means be worn out when the contract 
expires. In any case he has to take the risk of suddenly 
finding a large quantity of his machines idle when the time 
for the renewal of the contract arrives, and he must allow 
for this in his tender. He must also make allowances for 
many other kinds of unforeseen contingencies. Now the 
contractor is certain to take care that this margin for risks 
of all kinds between the cost price and the contract price 
is more than adequate. But in a Government factory 
there is no risk of discontinuity of work and the contractors’ 
generous margin for all other kinds of risk is replaced by the 
much smaller actual cost of the contingencies and accidents 
which occur. Again, under the contract system the 
Stationery Office cannot adequately control the cost of the 
execution of printing which on account of urgency is sent 
direct from one of the Government departments to the 
printer. Needlessly expensive methods of setting are 
employed and unnecessary night work may be undertaken 
in such circumstances. Finally, a certain saving would be 
secured in connection with the carriage of paper if the 
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Stationery Office had its own press. As every printer knows, 
skill in buying paper is often a more important element of 
success in running a printing business than the organisation 
of the factory. The Stationery Office has for a long period 
wisely pursued the policy of buying its own paper and sup- 
plying it to the contractors, and has thus saved the public 
millions of pounds. But obviously the cost of carriage of 
the paper would be considerably reduced if it had not to 
be sent from the mill to the warehouse of the Stationery 
Office, thence to the printer, and thence again back to the 
Stationery Office or other Government department. 

Sir Rowland Bailey, however, failed to persuade the 
Departmental Committee of 1907 to recommend the adoption 
of his plan for a central Government printing press. Instead, 
the Committee advocated the creation of a press for Post 
Office work only under Post Office control.. This proposal 
was worked out in detail by a small Post Office Committee, 
but was defeated, like so many other carefully matured 
departmental schemes, by some unknown Treasury Clerk, 
who felt strongly on the subject of the disadvantages of 
Government employment (for printers !). Since his pro- 
posals for State enterprise were therefore wholly negatived 
Sir Rowland Bailey endeavoured strenuously to secure a 
more effective system of control over the contractors. He 
reduced the size of the single contracts, and secured a wider 
distribution of the work amongst the different master 
printers. By the appointment of a Receiver of Printing 
he secured a considerable diminution of bad work and of 
delays; while another new officer, the Superintendent of 
Demands, proceeded to check unnecessary extravagance 
in the orders given by the Departments. Complaints in 
connection with the fair wages clause appear to have become 
fewer as the results of Sir Rowland Bailey’s action. Mr. 
Atterbury, C.B., the new Controller of the Stationery Office, 
told the Select Committee on Publications of this year that, 
as the result of Sir Rowland Bailey’s vigorous policy, the 
case for a State printing office on a large scale was no longer 
so strong as it was when the Controller stated it in 1907. 
He himself advocated a far more modest proposal—viz., 
the gradual building up of an office of a considerable size 
through a grant of about £5,000 per annum for capital 
expenses. The primary argument for a State printing office 
by which Mr. Atterbury seemed to be influenced was based, 
not on economy nor on administration convenience for 
purposes of printing, but on the need for giving the technical 
officers of the Stationery Office an opportunity of keeping in 
touch with the practical side of their work. At present they 
are appointed as young men from among capable young 
printers, but once inside the Stationery Office have no 
further opportunities for experience in the actual execution 
of printing. Whether or no the case for a Stationery Office 
press can be justified mainly from this point of view, at any 
rate Mr. Atterbury succeeded in persuading the Committee 
to endorse his proposal and to advocate the expenditure of 
£20,000 on capital account to begin with. We only hope that 
the unseen hand in the Treasury will not once more negative 


the proposal. 


THE ELEMENTS OF EMPIRE 


Colonial Reports: Annual Series (799-820): 799, St. Helena, 
Cd. 7050-40, 2d.; 800, Turks and Caicos Islands, Cd. 
7050-41, 1}d.; 801, Seychelles, Cd. 7050-42, 14d.; 802, 
Ceylon, Cd. 7050-43, 34d. ; 803, Bermuda, Cd. 7050—44, 13d. ; 
805, Gambia, Cd. 7050-46, 14d. ; 806, Gold Coast, Cd. 7050— 
47, 3d. ; 807, Gold Coast (Northern Territories), Cd. 7050—48, 
23d. (For others see classified list on page 15.) 

Cyprus: Annual Report for 1913-14. Cd. 7643. 3d. 

These Annual Colonial Reports are documents of great 
interest. Individually they provide a concise statement of 
economic and political change in the several colonies. 
Collectively they furnish a unique picture of the working 
of an imperial system. Anyone who would realise what 


the British Empire is and how its affairs are managed 
should turn over the pages of the Crown Colony Reports. 
In no empire that ever existed have administrators dealt with 


such variety of conditions—of peoples and problems. There 
is food for reflection in a picture which includes Wei-hai-Wei 
and Fiji, the Falklands and Basutoland, Gambia and 
Jamaica, Ceylon and Cyprus. How can these various 
communities be embraced in one imperial system? The 
answer must be sought beneath colourless summaries of 
trade and police and health statistics. Englishmen do not 
seem to be very capable of saying what they are really 
doing. Possibly they hardly know. Yet peace and order, 
contentment and progress, are not achieved by accident. 
Patient and sympathetic administration in nerve-straining 
climates, and wise principles of policy, lie behind the results 
recorded in these generally bald documents. ‘There is 
discernible the germs of a social awakening in the life of the 
people,” writes the Acting Colonial Secretary of Sierra 
Leone. The Acting Chief Commissioner of Ashanti finds in 
the gratuitous labour which the people provide for local 
improvements “a very convincing proof of the sympathy 
existing between the Administration and the natives.” 
From the Gold Coast we hear that “ the personal interviews 
and discussions with chiefs in their own towns have impressed 
them with a sense of the share they take in the administration 
and have laid a foundation of confidence and goodwill between 
the local executive officers and the native authorities.” 
These are glimpses into the inner working of government 
of which we get too few in these reports. Were it not fora 
passage, interpolated, as it were, by accident, in a report 
from Wei-hai-Wei, the casual reader might still fail to grasp 
the spirit of Crown Colony government. At a moment 
when British imperial policy is subjected to a supreme test 
this passage deserves quotation in full. 

““ Before any legislation or administrative measures 
likely to affect Chinese customs and village life are put 
in force care is always taken to ascertain as far as possible 
the opinion of the Chinese through the district and village 
headmen. This is done in pursuance of the policy of the 
Government, which has invariably endeavoured not only to 
maintain, but also to strengthen and consolidate, the village 
organisation. That organisation is based on the principles 
of filial piety, which have proved themselves best suited to 
Chinese social polity. The authority of the father, the 
village elders and the headmen is the corner-stone of Chinese 
socicty, and it is the constant endeavour of the head of this 
Government and of the ‘father and mother officials,’ as 
the magistrates are styled, to support this authority, to 
the maintenance of which is chiefly due the peaceful and 
orderly behaviour of the 150,000 inhabitants of this Territory. 
The disintegration of such authority would render it im- 
possible to carry on the work of administration with the 
small staff which is under present circumstances found to 
be sufficient.” 

Turning to economic development, the reports are rich 
in their variety and almost unanimous in their optimism. 
In the Gold Coast and Ashanti the progress of the cocoa 
industry is reacting on the general level of prosperity. In 
Gambia the year has been, we are told, the most prosperous 
on record; in Sierra Leone a new era of prosperity has 
dawned. St. Helena is recovering from the depression into 
which the withdrawal of the garrison in 1906 plunged it— 
a recovery largely duc apparently to the development of the 
fibre industry, which, with Government aid, has now become 
the staple industry of the island. In the West Indies the 
Bahamas grow increasingly popular as a tourist resort, 
as also does Bermuda, which lives largely on American 
tourists and the New York trade in garden produce. The 
Turks Islands depend on the salt industry, the Grand 
Cayman on the price paid for turtle. Agriculture in the 
larger islands is, of course, the foundation of economic life, 
though in Trinidad and Tobago mineral resources are becom- 
ing more important. In most West India islands the 
financial position remains, as it has ever been, at the mercy 
of Nature. A hurricane or a succession of wet seasons OF 
droughts may upset all calculations. Jamaica has not yet 
recovered from the droughts and hurricanes of 1912. 

The increasing activities of the Department of Public 
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Health form an interesting feature of many of these reports. 
Both for the native inhabitants and for the European colonies 
this is a matter of great importance. We note that Sir 
Ronald Ross visited Cyprus and reported on the question 
of malaria. Agricultural departments, too, are also extend- 
ing their activities, with good results, introducing new 
varicties of seed, new strains of animals, fighting pests, 
and improving methods of cultivation. Education in some 
colonies remains largely in the hands of missionaries, 
though the Government may set up a model school or 
college. This policy probably best admits of elasticity and 
progress by experiment. In an interesting paragraph on 
antiquarian research in Cyprus we read of the discovery of 
a “ Bronze Age necropolis of perhaps unique importance and 
dimensions.” This is almost the only record of research of 
any kind going on in these colonies apart from scientific 
and technical research directed to furthering their commer- 
cial exploitation, and one wonders that no research should 
be made into the manners, customs, and institutions of 
many of the peoples. Nearly all of the reports are accom- 
panied by a good map; but there are one or two exceptions. 
The report on Cayman Island may be singled out as a model 
for its intelligent exposition of the conditions of the colony. 
In several reports the facts of finance and trade could have 
borne more elucidation than they receive. The whole 
group forms a strange and variegated picture, full of colour 
and interest, a fruitful field of study for politician or 
economist. 


IRISH OUTWORKERS AND THE 
INSURANCE ACT 


Report of the Committee appointed to consider and advise with 
regard to the application of the National Insurance Act to 
Outworkers in Ireland. Vol. 1, Report. Cd 7685. 1914. 24d. 
Vol. 2, Evidence and Appendices. Cd. 7686. 1914. 11d. 

According to the National Insurance Act employment in 
Ireland as an outworker, where the wages or other remunera- 
tion obtained are not the principal means of livelihood of 
the person employed, is classed as one of the excepted 
employments specified in Schedule I. Part II. The Com- 
mittee, having regard to this provision, was asked to advise 
what special orders, if any, should be made under the powers 
and provisions of Part I. (c), of the same Schedule, which 
enables the Insurance Commissioners to exclude outworkers 
engaged in work of any particular kind. The Commissioners 
have also power (Schedule III. (10) ) to determine contri 
butions under the Act by reference to work actually done, 
instead of by reference to the weeks in which work is done. 
The Committee were further asked to consider what regula- 
tions, if any, should be made in connection with the contri- 
butions of such outworkers as are insured under the Act. 
Evidence was obtained from all kinds of people—Govern- 
ment and local officials, employers, agents, operatives and 
their representatives, clergy, and people with special local 
knowledge of outwork conditions. The volume of evidence 
throws an interesting light on conditions and wages in the 
home-working industries of Ireland, in spite of the fact 
that much of the evidence laid before the Committee is 
conflicting. The outworkers are mainly engaged in making 
up shirts and underclothing, hosiery and hand knitting, 
embroidery, drawn thread work and handloom weaving 
of damasks, cambrics and mulls. In some kinds of handloom 
weaving the weavers are really small manufacturers work- 
ing on their own account. Some of the people occupy 
themselves full time with outwork, but for the most part 
they also follow agriculture. The relative importance of 
outwork as a source of income naturally varies. In conse- 
quence, it is impossible to form a really reliable view as to 
their earnings, especially as the work taken out by an 
individual may be performed with the assistance of other 
people, of whom the employer has no knowledge, and many 
outworkers are simultaneously employed by more than one 
employer. Naturally, also, there is considerable difference 
in the amount of pay for a full week’s work ; the finer kinds 


of work receiving fairly good rates of remuneration. The 
average wages for a full week’s work are low enough in all 
conscience, varying apparently from 3s. 6d. to about 12s. 
or 13s., though the prevailing full week’s earnings fall 
between 6s. and 9s. As the majority are not employed 
full time on this kind of work, their average wages will 
consequently fall below these amounts. 

Though there was some division of opinion regarding 
the desirability of including part time outworkers within 
the scope of the Act, the mass of opinion was against it. 
It was urged that there was already serious competition 
between hand-made and machine-produced goods, and 
that any further burden on the hand workers would lessen 
still more their chances of keeping a share of the market. 
On the other hand, it should be remarked that one or two 
witnesses asserted that there was little real competition 
between the outworkers and the machine -using factory 
operatives, the work done in the two cases being different 
in kind. In any case, it was said, to impose contributions 
on outworkers would probably lead to the preferential 
employment of in-workers. The trade union representatives, 
on the other hand, expressed their view of the unfairness 
of levying contributions on factory workers and not on 
home workers, as this would result in employers using the 
services of the latter to the detriment of the former, which 
would be specially unjust, as most of the in-workers are 
entirely dependent on industry for their livelihood, whereas 
the outworkers follow the various home industries as 
subsidiary employment. The fear was expressed by the 
outworkers that inclusion under the Act would lead to a lower- 
ing of wages as well as to a possible loss of work. The 
agents and employers in some cases averred that they could 
not stand any further burden, and that they already suffer 
from the competition of low-paid foreign places—for instance, 
the Canary Islands. 

At first the Committee was disposed to recommend the 
inclusion within the Act of all outworkers in Ircland under 
conditions similar to those applying to outworkers in Eng- 
land, Wales and Scotland; but the difficulty of the problem, 
and the fact that the National Insurance Act as applied to 
Ireland makes no provision for medical benefit, led the 
Committee to a different conclusion. It recommended, 
therefore, “‘ that no change should at present be made in 
the application of the Act to outworkers in Ireland, those 
mainly dependent on their outwork remaining insurable 
and the rest continuing to be regarded as outside the scope 
of the Act; but if and when the recommendations of the 
Committee appointed to consider the extension of medical 
benefit to Ireland are adopted, then all outworkers in those 
areas to which medical benefit is extended should be brought 
at once within the Act and be made eligible for the same 
benefits as those to which in-workers are entitled.” The 
question considered in this report brings out very clearly 
the difficulty inherent in a public health measure based 
upon earnings received in wage-earning employment. It 
appears to be assumed that whether an individual’s health 
is worth safeguarding depends largely upon his or her 
capacity as a wage earner. 


WAR AND THE WORKERS 

Report on the State of Employment in the United Kingdom in 
October, 1914. Cd. 7703. 44d. 

Pauperism (England and Wales): Monthly Statements. August, 
1914 (111—VII., 1d.) ; September, 1914 (111—VIII., 14d.) ; 
October, 1914 (ITI.—IX., 1d.). 

The Board of Trade’s recent report is based on much 
ampler material than are the returns of unemployment 
issued in normal times. It is the result of an enquiry from 
individual employers which covered a very large proportion 
of the industrial population. Returns were received from 
10,000 “large” firms (employing more than 100 persons) 
and from 10,600 “small” firms (employing less than 100 
persons). The number of workpeople employed in July 
by these firms was in the aggregate over 4,000,000. The 
information on which the statistical tables are based there- 
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fore relates to about 43 per cent. of the whole industrial 
population. The enquiry from large firms was, however, 
much more complete than the enquiry from small firms. 
The data supplied by the former covered about 66 per cent. 
of the persons employed by such firms, while the returns 
from small firms dealt with only 10 per cent. of the total 
number of people employed in small businesses. 

The object of the report is to show, as far as is possible, 
the effect of the war upon employment. It is, of course, 
impossible in a statistical statement to distinguish unemploy- 
ment due directly or indirectly to the war from unemploy- 
ment arising out of other causes. Some part of the 
contraction of employment indicated by the figures must 
be attributed, and is attributed by the report, to influences 
not connected with the war. Obvious instances are the 
seasonal depression which occurs in certain trades every 
autumn and the slackening of business which had already 
begun to set in in the cotton industry before war was 
declared. Some caution is therefore needed in using the 
Board of Trade’s figures ; but, used with caution, they afford 
a valuable basis for estimating the extent to which workers 
have lost employment owing to the war. 

The method adopted is as follows. From each firm a 
statement was obtained giving the number of persons 
employed on full time in the middle of July, the number still 
employed on full time, the number on overtime and the 
number on short time in the middle of September and in 
the middle of October. From these facts tables were 
compiled showing the contraction (or expansion) of employ- 
ment. The firms were also asked to state the number of 
employees known to have joined the forces. By subtracting 
this from the number thrown out of work a figure is obtained 
showing the net displacement (or replacement) of workpeople. 

Of the males employed in July 10-2 per cent. were no 
longer employed in September and 10-7 per cent. in October. 
The corresponding figures for females were 8-4 and 6-2. 
The men known by employers to have joined the forces 
amounted in September to 8-8 and in October to 10°6 of the 
numbers employed in July ; the net displacement was thus 
1-4 per cent. in the former and 0-1 per cent. in the latter 
month. Applying these percentages to the numbers 
occupied in industrial occupations (Census, 1911) we get, 
as an approximate estimate of the total contraction of 
employment, the following figures: Males, 714,000 in 
September, 749,000 in October (net displacement 98,000 
in September, 7,000 in October); females, 189,000 in Sep- 
tember, 139,000 in October. 

But the numbers completely out of work are not by them- 
selves a good measure of the effect of the war upon employ- 
ment; we have also to take short time into account. In 
September 26 per cent. of the males and 36 per cent. of the 
females employed in July were still employed, but were 
on short time: in October the corresponding figures were 
17°3 per cent. and 26 per cent. Applying these percentages 
to the census figures we get in September 1,820,000 males 
and 810,000 females; in October 1,211,000 males and 
585,000 females on short time. By adding to these the 
small number on overtime and the number out of work we 
find that of the persons employed in July 60-2 per cent. of 
the males and 538°5 per cent. of the females were still employed 
on full time in September; the corresponding figures for 
October are 66°8 and 61°9. 

The general results of the enquiry are thus to show that (1) 
employment in September and October was as slack as it 
is in the severest of industrial depressions ; (2) women were 
considerably more affected than men; (3) the numbers of 
men completely thrown out of work had been very nearly 
equalled by the number known to have joined the forces ; 
(4) the depression had been met to a large extent by short 
time ; (5) employment showed a distinct improvement in 
October as compared with September. This last result 

s to show that conditions began to improve when the 
first shock of the war was over and people began to realise 
that “things are not so bad after all.” The figures for 


pauperism in August, September and October bear out this 
impression. 


In July the proportion of paupers per 1,000 


of population was 16°6 ; in the course of the first six months 
it had caught up and passed the figure for 1913, which, in 
fact, in July, was 16-4. In August the number rose to 17-4, 
in September it fell to 17-2 and in October to 17-0. 

Turning to the state of employment in particular industries, 
we find that the worst contraction of employment in 
September was in the furniture trade (19-1 per cent., in- 
creasing in October to 21-4). The cotton industry came next 
with a percentage of 17-4, but in this case there was a slight 
improvement in October (17-1). Other industries in which the 
percentage was considerably above the average are the cycle 
and motor and carriage trades (14°5 per cent. in Septem- 
ber and 17:8 per cent. in October); the tin-plate industry 
(13-9 and 11-7); clothing (13-7 and 11-2); timber (13°5 and 
9°9—the latter figure is below the average); brick, stone, 
ete. (12°8 and 15-7). Industries in which unemployment 
was greater in October than in September, besides those 
noticed above, are building (9°9 and 14-0); shipbuilding 
(7-0 and 9-1); cutlery, wire-drawing, etc. (6-5 and 10°38) ; 
the minor metal trades (9°5 and 12-0); linen, jute and 
hemp (46 and 7:7); paper and printing (9°5 and 11-7). 
In a great many industries the number known to have 
joined the forces was larger than the number who have 
ceased to be employed, so that new hands had been taken 
on. The most important of these were grain-milling—in 
which there had been (October) a net replacement equivalent 
to 8-4 per cent. of the numbers employed in July; other 
food trades (6°7); leather, canvas, ete. (6°2); chemicals 
(6°0); gas, water, etc. (5-4); hosiery (5°6); linen, jute and 
hemp (4°9); iron and steel (3°6); wool and worsted (2-7) ; 
shipbuilding (2°3); coal and other mines (2°1). Of the 
trades in which there had been a net displacement of labour 
the furniture trades (10°5) and the cotton industry (10-1) 
were easily first. The cycle and motor group comes next 
with a percentage of 6°0. The numbers recorded as joining 
the forces only refer, of course, to those who have joined 
within the knowledge of the employers. It is noteworthy 
that there in no correlation between the contraction of em- 
ployment and the numbers recorded as having enlisted. 

Aniong women the September contraction of employment 
was most serious in the cotton industry (14-9 per cent.) ; 
miscellaneous food trades (13°6); furniture (13-1); leather, 
canvas, etc. (11°8); and the cycle, motor and carriage 
trades (8°5). With the exception of the cycle and motor 
group, in which the figure rose to 14:2, all these industries 
recovered to some extent in October. The leather and 
canvas trades, indeed, were employing 2 per cent. more 
women and girls than in July; in the other trades there 
were still a large proportion of women still out of employ- 
ment. The high figure for food trades is due to slackness 
in the confectionery business. 


EDUCATION AND PROGRESS IN 
INDIA 


Progress of Education in India, 1907-1912. Vol. I—Sixth Quin- 
quennial Review. Cd.7485. 4s.5d. Vol. II., Appendices 
and Tables. 2s. 7d. 

Statement Exhibiting the Moral and Material Progress and Con- 
—e~ of India during the year 1912-13. H. of C. 288. 
1s. 3d. 

The compilers of the sixth quinquennial review of Indian 
Education have endeavoured, not without success, to make 
the survey not only more thorough, but more generally 
interesting, than its predecessors. The result is these two 
large volumes, the first being lightened here and there by 
full-page illustrations, which will serve to give the English 
reader a very fair notion of the external character of Indian 
schools and colleges. The whole is preceded by the Govern- 
ment of India’s resolution, of February, 1913, which sum- 
marised the educational programme of Lord Hardinge’s 
Council, and by a historical chapter showing the evolution 
of policy since Macaulay’s Minute of 1835. The latter is 
the most complete survey of the subject so far published. 
It should be taken note of by students of modern India as 
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an indispensable document. Mention should be made also 
of a number of informing chapters dealing with special 
departments of Indian education—for example: the 
colleges for the sons of Chiefs; the education of Moham- 
medans, and of Anglo-Indian children; the reformatory 
schools, and the work among the depressed and submerged 
classes. 

From the mass of statistics we may quote a few salient 
figures. In 1912 the number of pupils in the institutions of 
British India was a little over 6} millions, an increase of 
26 per cent. during the five years under review. The per- 
centage of the total population at school is 2-7. The total 
amount spent upon education has risen in the period from 
3} to 5} millions sterling. The primary schools throughout 
the country number 110,692, with pupils numbering 4} 
millions and teachers 171,359. The secondary schools show 
a considerable increase: in 1912 they provided for nearly 
400,000 pupils. The prevalence of voluntary agency may 
be illustrated by the fact that out of 3,852 high and middle 
English schools, only 286 are Government institutions. 
In the arts colleges affiliated to the universities there were 
28,196 students (279 being girls); twenty years ago the 
number was only 8,060. 

Statistics, however, are of little use as indicating the 
character and variety of the Indian educational field, and 
the authors of the report rightly bring out the importance of 
the work done during recent years in all directions. They 
note the popular enthusiasm for primary education, at the 
same time arguing, as they were officially bound to do, that 
Mr. Gokhale’s Bill, with its very cautious beginnings of 
a compulsory system, was calculated to check progress. 
They describe the changes in the universities and affiliated 
colleges since Lord Curzon’s Act, the slow development of 
the teaching departments, the spread of the hostel system. 
They will, we think, fail to convince anyone that the Indian 
student has so far been saved to any appreciable extent from 
the twin evils of examinations and text-books, or that 
responsible Europeans in India have seen very far into the 
problem of discipline and moral instruction. At the time 
when the Government’s policy in regard to religious instruc- 
tion was stated (in Sir Charles Wood’s dispatch of 1854), the 
perils of proselytism were uppermost. ‘To-day, we are told, 
“the danger of irreligious education has been made manifest.” 
The various local governments, therefore, concern themselves 
more or less with proposals for moral and religious instruc- 
tion. Experiments are being tried; but, it is remarked, 
“the adequate solution of one of the most difficult of our 
problems is probably not yet in sight.” That at any rate 
is a perfectly safe observation; but the recognition of the 
extreme difficulty of the problem does not protect the 
authors of the report, and still higher authorities, from 
hazarding here and there a reflection which shows that they 
themselves are remote from any solution, whether adequate 
orjotherwise. ‘Thus,‘in the Government resolution we read : 

In the forefront of their policy the Government of India desire to 
place the formation of the character of the scholars and undergraduates 
under tuition. In the formation of character the influence of home and 
the personality of the teacher play the larger part. 

Anyone who is reasonably well-informed as to the nature 
and standards of Government educational institutions in 
India will be conscious of the irony in such a passage as 
this. Obviously, the influence of the Indian home is outside 
the sphere of a foreign administration ; but we can do some- 
thing in regard to the personality of the teacher—for example 
we can train him and pay him a living wage. 

There is probably no annual Blue Book produced in the 
British Empire that has been more severely attacked than 
the Indian Moral and Material Progress Report. It is com- 
piled in conformity with a clause of the Act of 1858, and this, 
the 49th number, is no less unsatisfactory than those that 
have gone before. The India Office should take the thing in 
hand. It is worth doing thoroughly well, and in order to be 
done well it will have to be entirely recast, and to be written 
as a report by a competent hand, instead of being put together 
as a series of unco-ordinated paragraphs and tables referring 
to the separate provinces. The separate chapters are 





necessarily very short and few can be said to comprise a 
reasonably complete outline summary of their subjects. Thus, 
the chapter on education does not include a précis of the 
important resolution on educational policy, although it 
appeared during the year under review. The Blue Book 
carries an absurd title. There is nothing within its covers 
that can be said to exhibit the moral progress and condition 
of India, unless we count the chapters on Police and Criminal 
Justice, and these make a most distressing record. In every 
province an increase of crime is recorded ; and except that 
in the case of Burma (by far the worst example) mention is 
made ambiguously of “ the decay of religious belief, ignor- 
ance, and disease,” no attempt is made to diagnose the evil. 
A section of the report—2} pages in length—is headed 
Literature and the Press. It gives figures of publications 
in the various provinces, but no information whatever in 
regard to the newspaper Press or the magazines. For a 
fragment of such information, oddly enough, we must turn 
to the quinquennial report on education where (Chap. ITI.) 
we are told that in 1911 the total number of newspapers and 
periodicals published in India was 1,815 in 1911 as against 
1,366 in 1906, the increase being largest in Bengal. As for 
comments upon the literature of the year, their quality may 
be judged by this specimen, from the paragraph on Bengal: 
“‘ History showed a decrease in the amount of out-turn ” ! 


INDUSTRIAL AND PROVIDENT 
SOCIETIES 


Reports of the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies for the year 
ending December 31st, 1912. Part B. Industrial and 
Provident Societies. H.ofC. 89—II. 1914. 2s. 4d. 

Industrial and provident societies are subject to special 
legislation, and may be registered under the Industrial and 

Provident Societies Acts. The liability of the members;is 

limited in much the same way as in limited liability com- 

panies, but in the case of an industrial and provident society 
the amount of its capital need not be fixed and may also be 
withdrawable, and no person may hold or claim any interest 
in the shares exceeding £200. Such societies, therefore, are 
not the hunting ground of the large capitalist. Though 
there are exceptions, these societies are in the main run and 
controlled by the working population. During the year 
ending December 31st, 1912, returns were received from 8,562 
societies, with a membership of over 3 millions. Their total 
sales amounted to nearly 130 millions sterling. Of this 
amount, however, about 40 millions would represent goods 
sold twice over, first by the wholesale and productive societies 
to the distributive societies and then by the latter to the con- 
sumers. The salaries and wages paid amounted to over 7 
millions, apart from a bonus paid to labour of £80,000. The 
value of the productions exceeded 26 millions sterling, or 
nearly a fifth of the total sales. The share capital of indus- 
trial and provident societies amounted to over 40 millions, 
of which 35 millions was held by distributive societies. These 
general figures give some idea of the extent of the work of 
this type of society. Their scope is as astounding as the 
seale of their operations. About a third of the societies 
making returns in 1912 were connected with agriculture in 
one form or another. There were a number of agricultural 
trading societies, supplying general agricultural require- 
ments, from implements to seeds and manures, and in addi- 
tion marketing their members’ produce. The sales of the 

840 societies reporting amounted to over 1} million sterling. 

There were dairy societies, most of them in Ireland, which 

collect milk from their members and find markets for the 

produce made from it. There were bee-keepers’ societies, 
egg and poultry societies, farmers’ and growers’ societies, pig 
and cattle suppliers, small holders’ clubs, flax societies, horse 
and cattle breeding societies, and threshing societies, varying 
in importance, number, and the degree of success they 
achieved. To the tale must be added the agricultural whole- 
sale and the development societies, and the small holders’ 
and allotments societies. Allied with these are the different 


kinds of land associations—land and house purchase, joint 
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freehold, land mortgage, co-partnership tenants’, and 
housing societies. Besides these there are a number of 
businesses, supplying services as distinct from commodities. 
Clubs play a prominent part; they are to be found mainly 
in the northern counties. There are some banks, by far the 
most important of which, surpassing all the others put 
together, is the banking business of the Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society. Its total receipts on current accounts in 1912 
amounted to nearly 80 millions sterling, the net profit for the 
year reaching £45,000. Its investments at the end of the 
year included over 2} millions sterling in British Corporation 
Stocks, etc., a million on mortgage securities, and £166,000 on 
government securities. Amongst the other businesses are to 
be found loan societies, insurance societies and investment 
societies. Seven laundry societies made returns showing a 
profit of over £6,000 on the year’s working, over three- 
quarters being distributed in dividends to members. 

Particularly important are the many distributive and pro- 
ductive societies. Nearly 1,500 societies engaged in distri- 
butive trading furnished returns in 1912. Of these, 1,403 
were “ general stores,” 42 were coal supply associations, 30 
refreshment supply associations (chiefly co-operative inns and 
taverns), and 18 were miscellaneous trading societies. In 
the aggregate they had a membership of 2? millions, and 
their sales exceeded £80,000,000, about an eighth of which 
represented their own productions. The average amount of 
sales per member was £29 4s. during the year, or 11s. 3d. per 
week. They paid in wages more than 5 millions sterling and 
showed profit for disposal on the year’s working of nearly 12 
millions, close upon 10 millions being paid out in dividends 
on purchases. Two co-operative wholesale societies were 
carrying on business in 1912, one registered in England and 
one in Scotland. Their membership consisted of 1,432 
societies, and their sales amounted to nearly half as much as 
the aggregate sales of distributive trading societies. Allow- 
ing for the difference between wholesale and retail prices, it 
would appear, therefore, that by far the greater part of the 
purchases of the co-operative trading societies are made 
through their own wholesale societies. About one-fourth of 
the goods sold by the two societies are of their own manufac- 
ture, and seven-eighths of their total bill for salaries and wages 
is paid to the employees in the productive departments. The 
profit of the year’s working was over a million sterling. 

The group of productive societies includes all societies in 
which the greater part of the goods sold are manufactured by 
the associations themselves. In 1912 the 166 societies of 
this class sold goods to the value of £4,064,288. The pro- 
ductive societies in some industries,—e.g., textile, boot and 
shoe, printing, house building, are connected largely with the 
co-partnership movement. The societies are of a most 
varied character, including bacon curing, baking and confec- 
tionery, flour milling, clothing, printing, publishing, and 
bookbinding societies, ete. North Shields has a fishing 
society and Coventry a society for manufacturing aerated 
water. 

The modern development of co-operative principles is 
chiefly in the direction of agricultural and land societies. 
Over 150 societies formed with the object of supplying agri- 
cultural implements, seeds, manures, etc., to farmers and 
small holders, and marketing the produce, have been regis- 
tered during the five years 1908-12, most of them promoted 
by the Agricultural Organisation Society. The number of 
co-partnership tenants’ societies has also increased rapidly. 
At the end of 1912 there were on the register over sixty such 
bodies, no fewer than thirty-nine of which were registered 
during the three years 1910 to 1912. One of the outstanding 
features of the return is the remarkable growth of co-opera- 
tion in the northern counties of England as compared with 
other parts of the United Kingdom. Nearly 60 per cent. of 
tke membership of industrial and provident societies in 
England represents societies in the seven northern counties, 
and even if the wholesale societies are left out of account, the 
northern societies still show a return from sales or other 
business which is over 63 per cent. of that of the whole of 
England. In proportion to population the northern counties 
also stand first, 129 persons out of every 1,000 being members 


of co-operative societies,—.e., an eighth of the population ! 
As regards aggregate membership, the north midland counties 
come next, closely followed by the Mid-Scotland district. 
In proportion to population the Mid-Scotland district is 
superior, showing 111 as against 77 members per 1,000 of 
population. The income from sales or business is also 
66 per cent. higher in the Scottish group. With the excep- 
tion of London and the Home Counties, which, the report 
states, “is quite the least well-served district in England 
from a co-operative standpoint,” the rest of the English 
districts have about 50 members per 1,000 of population, 
London and the Home Counties showing only 28. These 
figures, whilst they indicate the uneven distribution of 
membership of industrial and provident societies in the 
kingdom as a whole, also emphasise the widespread character 
of the co-operative movement and the strong hold it has on 
the industrial population of the country. 


COMMERCE AND WAR 


Accounts of the Trade and Navigation of the United Kingdom 
for each month during 1914. September, 1914, H. of C. 
88-VIII., 1s. 6d.; October, 1914, H. of C. 88-IX., Is. 6d. ; 
November, H. of C. 88—X., 1s. 6d. 


Trade and Commerce of Certain Foreign Countries and British 
Possessions. Figures received up to September 14th, 1914, 
H. of C. 126—-VII., 3d.; up to October 14th, 1914, H. of C. 
126-VIII., 3$d.; up to November 16th, 1914, H. of C. 
126-IX., 3d. 

After four months of war one may begin to look for something 
like a normal ** war ” condition of trade. We may at least believe 
that, as far as the immediate effect of hostilities is concerned, the 
bottom has been reached. With the victory off the Falkland 
Islands almost the last of the enemy’s commerce destroyers has 
disappeared, and the disorganisation of transport from this 
cause may be regarded as practically over. There are of course 
other causes, which are bound in the long run to influence our 
trade returns: the strain upon the resources of our Allies, the 
general decline in prosperity over the whole world, and especially 
the effect of the cutting off of supplies of new capital upon 
countries in a state of development. So far the varied effects of 
immediate and indirect causes have kept the inevitable fall in 
our total foreign trade remarkably steady during the four months 
since the beginning of the war. The figures for imports, exports 
and re-exports are as follows :— 


Imports. Exports. Re-exports. 
£ £ £ 
August... ... 42,862,000 24,211,000 4,420,000 
September ... 45,052,000 26,674,000 5,274,000 
October eee --- 51,559,000 28,602,000 7,180,000 
November ... 55,987,000 24,602,000 5,643,000 


It is important, however, to check these figures by the percentage 
of decrease on the figures for corresponding months of last year. 
This is as follows :— 


Imports. Exports. Re-exports. 

Decrease Decrease Decrease 

Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
August soe on 24 45 46 
September ... nae 26 37 23 
October ao — 28 39 25 
November ... re 18 45 29 


When the import and export trade is taken as a whole it will 
be seen that .a slow improvement is taking place, especially 
when certain other factors are remembered. In the first place 
there were in August several days of normal trade, so that it 
cannot be taken as a complete war month. In October the 
apparent fall is largely accounted for by the exceptionally heavy 
trade of October a year ago. November, on the other hand, has 
been affected by the entry of Turkey into the war and by the 
further fact that there was one working day less than in the 
previous month. Further, it must be remembered that a large 
part of material exported to our own troops abroad and to our 
Allies is not included in the Returns. The export of * arms, 
ammunition, and military and naval stores” in November, for 
instance, is given as some £80,000 lower than in the corresponding 
month of the previous year. On the whole, it is suflicient 
ground for satisfaction that, while the foreign trade of our enemies 
has practically disappeared, our own has only been reduced by 
considerably jess than one-third. Germany and Austria, signifi- 
cantly enough, have published no statistics of foreign trade what- 
ever since the outbreak of war. 
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For November a fall of something under eight and a quarter mil- 
lions sterling in imports of raw materials and manufactured articles 
is balanced by an actual increase of over five millions and a half ster- 
ling in foodstuffs, so that the decrease for imports as a whole is only 
about twelve million and a half sterling. The increase in sugar 
imports alone is over £4,700,000, the results largely of the 
Government’s activities in its commercial venture. The figure, 
however, is misleading unless at the same time it is remembered 
that of this rise more than 65 per cent. is due to an increase in 
price alone. Of the £12,290,000 drop in raw materials, just 
under £9,000,000 is caused by cotton. The only increase is the 
significant one of £370,000 in timber. Timber, it will be remem- 
bered, has recently been put upon the contraband list by Germany 
—a dangerous blow at the friendship of Sweden, which Germany 
has been so sedulously cultivating. The £5,750,000 fall in manu- 
factured goods is very evenly distributed—iron, steel and other 
metal goods losing most heavily. In manufactured goods 
leather, and leather alone, shows an increase, of somewhat over 
half a million sterling. The fall in exports is a little over twenty 
million sterling. Nearly three-quarters is accounted for by 
manufactured articles. Of these about £5,000,000 were in cotton 
goods, another £2.000,000 in iron and steel goods, £1,500,000 in 
machinery, and £1,500,000 also in woollen manufactures. To a 
very large extent woollen and iron and steel manufactures have 
made up for lost orders abroad by a large increase in demand at 
home. The enormous drop in cotton exports has hit Lancashire 
hard, but at the same time there are now unmistakable signs of 
a steady improvement in the cotton trade, here, too, due largely 
to an increase in the home demand. The £2,000,000 drop in 
food, ete., is due largely to the falling off of spirits, beer and 
fish exports, while over two-thirds in the decrease of nearly 
£3,000,000 in our export of raw materials is accounted for by 
the fall in coal exports. Since the outbreak of war the decrease 
in the value of coal exports as compared with the previous year 
has been £8,000,000. 

In the Account of Trade and Commerce for Foreign Countries 
there are many gaps, making it hardly possible in any case to 
judge the effects of the war. No figures are given later than 
August, and even for August there are none, apart from British 
Possessions, except for France, Spain, United States, Brazil and 
Japan. For the eight months ending August France shows a 
drop from £219,833.000 in 1913 to £209,429,000, Spain from 
£34,575,000 to £30,996,000, Brazil from £46,393,000 to £29,509,000. 
Japan from £52,369,000 to £47,602,000. In the United States 
trade has much improved, from £240,896,000 in 1913 to 
£264,695,000 for the first eight months of the present year. 


MORE DIPLOMATIC LIGHT 


Documents respecting Negotiations preceding the War, published 
by the Russian Government. Misc. No.11(1914). Cd. 7626. 
3d. 

Diplomatic Correspondence respecting the War, published by the 
Belgian Government. Misc. No. 12(1914). Cd. 7627. 44d. 


Correspondence respecting Events leading to the Rupture of 
Relations with Turkey. Misc. No. 13 (1914). Cd.7628. 9d. 


In the last number of the BLUE Book SuPPLEMENT we congratu- 
lated the Government on the prompt publication of the full 
diplomatic correspondence leading to our declaration of war on 
Germany, and still more upon the bold venture of the Penny Blue 
Book, the sales of which have more than satisfied expectation. 
With equal praiseworthiness it has now supplied us with a trans- 
lation of the official documents published by the Russian and 
Belgian Governments. The prices charged are higher. But they 
are still so moderate that no complaint can be made, since neither 
of these publications can be expected to rouse the same general 
interest in England as our own collection of documents. The 
Russian paper contains the English translation and the official 
version in French; in the Belgian paper we are given the English 
translation and the original French text. In the Belgian paper, 
following the excellent example of the Penny Blue Book, a list 
is added giving the nationality and post of every diplomatic 
representative mentioned in the correspondence. In the Russian 
this is unfortunately omitted. In contrast, too, to the Belgian, no 
analysis of contents appears in the Russian translation. It is 
particularly satisfactory that both papers are printed, like the 
Penny Blue Book, in quarto form. The Turkish White Book is 
& relapse into earlier traditions. For no apparent reason it is 
produced in the old awkward folio size. It would be inetresting 
to learn the motives which influenced the choice of size, a particu- 
larly unfortunate one since there is hardly likely to be a call for a 
second edition of this paper. Here, too, no attempt is made to 
help the reader, by an explanatory list of names. 








Attention may be called to the series of translations by the 
Stationery Office of the English White Paper, together with the 
speeches and documents appearing in the Penny Blue Book, into 
French, German, Russian, Dutch. Swedish, Spanish and Portu- 
guese. The price is in each case ninepence. No better plan 
could be found of convincing doubtful neutrals as to the responsi- 
bility for the war than the issue of these translations. 


THE POST OFFICE SERVICES 


Report of the Postmaster-General on the Post Office, 1913-14, 
Cd. 7573. 1s. 3d. 


There is still much to be done in the way of improving this 
important report, and of arranging the totally distinct duties 
of the Post Office under their appropriate heads. As before, its 
distributing, banking, insurance, revenue, production, and 
information departments are badly mixed, and no attempt is 
made to lighten the task of the reader who wishes to grasp the 
work of this many-sided Department. We can only repeat our 
last year’s request for a more careful revision. 

In the postal services proper there are a good many develop- 

ments to be noted. The number of letters delivered per head 
has made the largest upward leap (77 to 81) recorded since the 
turn of the century. Last year’s decline in post-cards has been 
compensated by a substantial rise, bringing the total number 
delivered well above any previous year. The number of news- 
papers rose little, but there was a substantial increase in the 
number of parcels, and a quite abnormal rise in halfpenny packets 
and registered letters and parcels, due, it is suggested in the 
Report, to the improvement in trade. The number of letters and 
parcels which it was impossible to deliver continues to rise, and 
there were during the year still 444,000 packets of every kind 
posted without any address at all. The fifth year of penny 
postage with the United States shows an actual decrease in the 
weight of letters carried and only a small increase in their 
number. The loss of revenue through this innovation is still 
£123,000 per annum. The use of motor service in country dis- 
tricts is being rapidly extended. Last year fifty new routes 
were added, bringing up the total to about two hundred. Experi- 
ments have been made with motor cycles with side-cars, hired 
under contract, and the Post Office is now arranging to buy motor 
cycles for its own use in country districts, hoping by this means 
to increase facilities and at the same time to lower expense. 
The value of goods exported by parcel post during the year was 
£9,232,905, imported £2,289,654, a total increase of just under 
one million sterling. The telegraph service shows a slight decrease, 
due largely to the greater use made of the telephone service in 
the towns, but the number of long-distance telegrams continues 
to rise, and the report is convinced that these will not be superseded 
by the telephone. There has been another large increase in the 
number of telegrams transmitted by telephone, showing that the 
public is at last getting acquainted with this most useful 
facility, introduced three years ago. A delivery of urgent tele- 
grams by telephone at any hour of the night has now been intro- 
duced. The telegraph service still shows a large loss (of nearly 
one and a quarter million sterling) on the year’s working. The 
profits on the telephone system are now, however, more than a 
quarter of a million pounds. At the end of the year the total 
number of telephones, the property of the Post Office, was 
774,821. The increase in telephones is not large, and it is sur- 
prising to find that there is in the County of London one tele- 
phone to every twenty persons. In Glasgow there is one to 
every twenty-one persons, and in Liverpool one to every thirty- 
four. The negotiations with the States of Guernsey have now re- 
sulted in the island receiving a new licence to carry on its own tele- 
phone system for fourteen more years. Portsmouth has handed 
over its municipal system to the State, but Hull has taken 
over the local system acquired by the Post Office from the 
National Telephone Company, and has been granted a licence to 
carry on its working in connection with its own earlier municipal 
system. It will be instructive to compare the results of this 
municipal enterprise with those of the State telephones. The 
provision of especially cheap connections for farmers has more 
than doubled during the year, and there are now 2,242 of these 
so-called *“ Rural Party Lines.” It is to be hoped that this 
useful development will be carried much further still. The 
trouble with the road authorities over the extension of telephone 
lines continues. : 

As the people’s banker the Post Office retains all its popularity. 
The amounts deposited increased by nearly £500,000 to 
£51,165,624, the average deposit being somewhat over £2. 
The use of the Home Safes continues to extend, and 83,439 
safes have now been issued since their introduction in December, 
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1911. Unfortunately the life insurance business is rapidly 
decreasing. In 19138 the number of policies issued was 288 as 
against 315 a year ago. In 1905741 were issued. One could wish 
that more attention were paid to pushing this part of the Post 
Office’s business, so excellent in its intention and so little known 
and used. The issue of Money Orders, another side of the 
postal banking business, rises steadily, and more particularly 
their values, a sign that for remittances of small amounts the 
public is making an increasing use of Postal Orders. In the 
licensing statistics the dog licence continues easily to head the 
list, both in numbers and in increase. In 1913-14 just under 
two million dog licences were issued, as compared with little 
over half a million forty years ago. Motor-car licences, 730 in 
1904-5, are now just below three hundred thousand, while 
licences for carriages, after their momentary rise in 1907 and 1908, 
are now only 100,000 higher than licences for motor-cars. The 
number of licences for gamekeepers has begun to fall, the result, 
it is to be inierred, of a more vigorous land policy. The work of 
the Post Office factories, in accordance with the recommendations 
of the Factories Committee, is being curtailed as much as possible, 
the work being handed over to contractors, and the activities of 
the P.O. factories themselves is now almost entirely confined 
to telegraph and telephone repairs. ‘Systematic investigation,” 
we are told, continues to be made into the wages and conditions of 
employment of workers adopted by contractors, and action is 
taken when necessary. The few lines with which this important 
subject is dismissed in the report are manifestly inadequate. 
At the same time it is good to hear that, “‘ with a view to the 
mitigation of unemployment, Post Office contracts were placed 
as far as possible at such times of the year as would ensure the 
provision of work in the various trades during their slack seasons.” 

The total number of persons employed by the Post Office 
during the period under review was 249,606, of which 188,947 
were men and 60,659 women. Of these, 100,307 men and 23,486 
women were on the establishment. The character record of the 
staff is shown by the fact that during the year -1 per cent. were 
dismissed for dishonesty and *1 for drunkenness. ‘The sickness 
of the staff is far higher among women, the average absence in 
days per officer employed rising in the Metropolitan districts 
as high as 17-5 for women, as compared with 8°9 for men. It is 
stated very often that Post Office employment is particularly 
conducive to tuberculosis. In reply the Report points out that 
the proportion of deaths in the Post Ofiice service due to this cause 
was 16 per cent. of deaths due to all causes, while for the United 
Kingdom as a whole the proportion of deaths between the ages of 
16 and 65 due to tuberculosis was 21 per cent. There is also a 
flat denial of the charge that Post Office work results in an 
excessive number of cases of neurasthenia, but here no statistical 
proof is brought forward. The total net profit of the Post Office 
Department for 1913-14 was £5,185,146, somewhat lower than 
last year’s results. 


LICENSING AND INEBRIETY 
Statistics as to the Operation and Administration of the Laws 
relating to the Sale of Intoxicating Liquor in England and 
Wales for the year 1913. Cd. 7529. 1s. 11d. 

The decrease in the number of premises in England and Wales 
licensed for the sale of intoxicating liquor to be consumed on the 
premises has been a steady one. On January Ist, 1895, the total 
number of on-licences was 103,341 ; on January Ist, 1913, it had 
fallen to 88,739. A similar movement has taken place in the 
number of off-licences, which on January Ist, 1913, was 23,6382, 
as compared with 25,405 on January Ist, 1895. 

In contrast to these figures, which may please some people, 
there was a decided increase in the number of Registered Clubs. 
Between January Ist, 1895, and January Ist, 1913, the number of 
clubs has increased from 6,589 to 8,457, and the proportion of 
clubs per 10,000 of population from 1-94 to 2-29 per cent. 

It is of interest to note that the convictions for drunkenness 
bear no constant relation to the number of licensed premises. 
The increase in convictions, which was first noticed in 1911, 
continued in 1913, though the rise was somewhat less than in the 
previous year. The number of convictions for 1913 was 188,877, 
a higher figure than for any year since 1907, but nevertheless a 
welcome fall since 1905 when the total was 207,171. 

The statistics of convictions in England and Wales are strongly 
influenced by the figures for Greater London. Of the total of 
188,877 for 1918, Greater London contributed 65,488, showing 
an increase of 5,568, which is nearly 89 per cent. of the increase 
over the whole country, and is at the rate of 9-29 per cent. as 
against a rate of 0-58 for the rest of the country. 

The significance of the increase is discussed in the report, and 
the examination shows how fallacious is the number of convic- 





tions for drunkenness as a measure of national inebriety. The 
decline from 1905 to 1908 is probably due in some measure— 
dominated as the totals are by the London figures—to the effect 
on the constables of the Metropolitan Police Force of the occur- 
rences leading to the Royal Commission of 1907, and its enquiries 
into the manner in which their duties were performed. Con- 
tinued good employment is believed to have influenced the rise 
during the years 1911-1913, but there is no doubt that some 
part of the increase is due to re-establishment of confidence 
among the Metropolitan Police, and to greater energy on the part 
of Provincial Forces. 

Some interesting information is given regarding the effect of 
strikes on arrests or convictions for drunkenness. A strike of 
agricultural labourers took place in parts of Lancashire from 
June 24th to July 9th, and licensed premises were closed for 
varying periods over a portion of the districts affected. The 
Chief Constable of Lancashire reports that no arrests for drunken- 
ness were made in this area during the time the licensed premises 
were closed, and only five during opening hours within the period 
in question. He remarks that “ generally strikes have an effect 
in increasing the tendency to drinking owing to the bulk of the 
workpeople having more leisure, and this tendency is greater 
when strike pay is issued at licensed premises. . . . Offences 
may not be reflected in crime returns to any extent, as the police 
are usually employed on such occasions on duties more directly 
connected with the strike, such as protecting works, workpeople, 
escorting goods or produce, or held in reserve for emergencies, 
the regular patrol of beats being thus interrupted and the detec- 
tion of reported offences being rendered more difficult, and many 
minor offences are not reported to the Police.” 

During the Leeds strike the arrests for drunkenness in the five 
weeks December 11th, 1913, to January 14th, 1914, were 99, as 
compared with 239 during the same period 1912-13 and 288 in 
1911-12. The Chief Constable attributes this partly to the 
occupation of the Police in other duties, but he adds : “ If I may 
be permitted to give my own experience, and this will be borne 
out by the Deputy Chief Constable of this city, both of us having 
frequent opportunities of taking observations during our visits 
to different parts of the city, it is only fair to say that there were 
considerably less cases of drunkenness in the streets than at 
normal times. The reports, too, of disorders at licensed premises 
were under the average.” 


ACCIDENTS AND COMPENSATION 


Statistics of Compensation and of Proceedings under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1906, and the Employers’ Liability Act, 
1880, during the year 1913. Cd. 7669. 1914. 6d. 


During a time of war it is well to bear in mind the yearly 
casualty list of the industrial army. The annual Blue Book 
relating to workmen’s compensation, though not revealing the 
whole loss, throws a strong light on the mass of people killed 
and wounded every year in the pursuit of the arts of peace. 
The statistics given in the return deal with seven great industries 
or groups of industries—viz.. mines, quarries, railways, factories, 
harbours and docks, etc., constructional work, shipping. The 
aggregate number of people employed in these industries who 
come within the provisions of the Act was in 1913 a little over 
74 million, the largest number—about 5} million—being included 
under factories Last year compensation to the amount of 
£3,361,650 was paid under the Act in these seven industries in 
respect of 3,748 cases of death and 476,920 cases of disablement. 
The number of both fatal and non-fatal cases and the amount of 
compensation paid still steadily increase. The amount of 
compensation paid works out at an annual charge of 8s. 11d. 
per person employed, varying from £1 4s. 3d. in mines to 5s. 
in factories. The factory group contains a large number of 
manufacturing industries, which vary amongst themselves ; 
for example, whilst the average charge per person employed was 
only 1s. 10d. in the woollen, worsted, and shoddy trades, it was 
14s. 9d. in engineering and shipbuilding. In view of the outcry 
against the industrial burdens imposed by modern legislation, 
it is interesting to note that in the coal-mining industry the charge 
arising under the Workmen’s Compensation Act is about a penny 
per ton of coal raised. The sums paid in compensation do 
not represent the total charges ; if expenditure incurred for law 
costs, administrative expenses, etc., were included, it is estimated 
that the total charge on the seven industries would be not less 
than £5,000,000. Leaving out of account cases terminated by 
the payment of a lump sum, which would raise the proportion of 
long-period cases of disablement, compensation lasted less than 
two weeks in 8-79 per cent. of the cases ; two and less than three 
weeks in 33-83 per cent. ; three weeks and less than four in 1911 
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r cent.; four and under thirteen weeks in 33-36 per cent. In 
the remainder (4-91 per cent.) the period during which compen- 
sation was paid was over three months. The longer periods of 
disablement are found mainly in shipping and docks. The 
foregoing figures include, in addition to accidents, cases of the 
various industrial diseases (now twenty-five in number) included 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. Compensation was 
paid in the seven groups of industries in 27 fatal cases to 
the amount of £4,147, and in 8,238 disablement cases to the 
amount of £130,251. The period of disablement in the case of 
disease is much longer than in the case of accidents. The number 
of “ continued cases” was 2,485, or 30 per cent. of the total 
number, whereas in the cases of accidents the proportion was only 
7-7 per cent. The number of cases of industrial disease which 
at the end of 1913 had lasted for more than a year was 1,514, 
of which 1,405 were in mining. Indeed, the mining industry 
supplies the bulk of the compensation cases under this head. 
No fewer than 90-8 per cent. of the total cases occur amongst 
the miners, were due mainly to nystagmus, beat hand, beat 
knee, and beat elbow. Of the remainder 569, or 6-9 per cent., 
were cases of lead poisoning. The return shows that only a very 
small proportion of the claims under the Act become the subject 
of litigation. The total number of cases under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act which were taken into court in 1913 was 
10,208 ; many of these, however, were applications for dealing 
with allowances that had already been granted, and many were 
settled out of court or otherwise disposed of, so that the total 
number of original claims for compensation finally settled within 
the cognisance of the courts was only 5,701 ; and of this number 
77 per cent. were decided in favour of the workman. The number 
of cases taken into court under the Employers’ Liability Act, 
1880, continues to decline. In 1913 they numbered only 171, as 
against 604 in 1907. These figures show clearly the tendency of 
the remedy provided by the older Act to fall into disuse since the 
Act of 1906 came into full operation. . 


POLICING LONDON 


Report of the Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis for 1913. 
Cd. 7671. 8d. 

For the orderly control of the Metropolitan District, an area 
of just under seven hundred square miles, the Commissioner of 
Police had at his disposal, at the end of last year, a force of 
21,020 men—that is to say, about the same number as a Division 
in the Army. This was an increase of just under seven hundred 
men on the year before, an increase of four thousand five hundred 
during the last ten years. The Report of the activities of this 
force is disappointing. It is a collection of notes thrown together 
with little regard to sequence, and as a picture of the work done 
the notes themselves are inadequate. There are full appendices, 
but few of them summarise in an intelligent way the results of 
the complicated tables stretching over many pages. Comments 
on the year’s work as a whole are absent, and the reader is left 
painfully to puzzle out his own conclusions, irritated time and 
again at the necessity of searching through the appendices for 
information which should clearly have been included in the 
Report itself. 

During 1918 the Police appear to have been very active, since 
the number of summonses increased by 7,344 to 35,318, by far 
the largest increase during the last ten years. The number of 
summonses applied for by private persons was 95,964. The 
number of persons apprehended (132,976) also was by far the 
highest yet recorded. The increase in this case is due entirely to 
minor offences, the increase for drunkenness being especially 
large (5,374). The proportion per 1,000 of population of appre- 
hensions for drunkenness was 9-390, considerably higher than at 
any time during the last twenty years. There is, however, 
nothing in the Report to indicate whether this increase is due to 
an actual increase of drunkenness or to increased vigilance on the 
part of the police. Begging, minor larcenies, and betting all 
decreased. In the number of principal offences there was a 
welcome fall of 715 to a total of 16,804. The number of felonies 
relating to property decreased, as far as the value of the goods 
stolen is concerned, but this was counteracted by three large 
hauls resulting in a loss of £391,755, the largest amount stolen in 
any one year since 1894. It is consoling, however, that the 
amount recovered was also larger, and the actual proportion of 
felonies per 1,000 of population (2-030) was lower than at any 
time during the last twenty years. Burglary decreased, but there 
was a rise in the number of housebreaking cases. This rise, says 
the Report, in almost the only instance in which it deigns to offer 
an explanation, is due to the rapidity and ease of transit which 
allows the offender to carry on his business in one part of the area 
and to live respectably in another, to the spread of burglary 





insurance, which makes the housekeeper careless, and tojthe 
growing use of leaded panel glass in doors, making it increasingly 
easy for the housebreaker to displace a small pane and reach the 
latch. The number of murders recorded in the year under notice 
was 25. Arrests were made in 12 cases and in 9 the murderer 
committed suicide, leaving only four undiscovered murders (all 
except one abortion cases). When the facility for escape infso 
enormous a city is taken into consideration this small proportion 
is a remarkable tribute to the success of the police. Of young 
people below the age of sixteen years, 3,464 were taken into 
custody as compared with 3,450 a year ago. 

The number of licences issued for vehicles continues its rapid 
increase. Unfortunately the number of street accidents more 
than keeps pace. In 1913 518 persons were killed in the street by 
day, 90 by night; in 1912 these numbers were 461 and 77; in 
1904 134 and 21. The number of accidents known to the police 
were as follows: 1913, by day 20,380, by night 3,385; 1912, by 
day 17,122, by night 3,044; 1904, by day 9,121, by night 1,263. 
This increase—in fact, the whole question of traflic regulation— 
is passed over in complete silence by the Report. There was a 
further increase in the number of convictions for drunkenness 
among drivers and conductors, although perhaps there is some 
slight consolation in the fact that this increase is due to the 
conductors and not the drivers. Among the innumerable 
smaller points of interest in the Report, it may be mentioned that 
during the year 35,319 lost umbrellas were brought by honest 
drivers and other citizens into the hands of the police. 


THE SAFETY OF LIFE IN COAL MINES 


Sixth Report of the Explosions in Mines Committee. Home 
Office. Cd. 7688. 14d. 

Report of the Departmental Committee as to the Recognition of 
First Aid Certificates for purposes under the Coal Mines Act, 
1911. Home Office. Cd. 6795. 1d. 

The first of these Reports contains an account of investigations 
made to determine the proportion of combustible gas which must 
be present in the atmosphere in order to render 1: 1 mixture of 
coal and incombustible dust ignitible by a given charge of 
blasting powder under defined conditions. The experiments are 
too technical for description here, but as a result of all their 
investigations the Committee recommend that the following 
precautions should be taken in mines. 

{i.) The maintenance throughout the roads of such a proportion 
of incombustible dust in a fine state of division as would make a 
mixture yielding on incineration at least 50 per cent. of ash; or 

(ii.) The maintenance of at least 30 per cent. of water in a state 
of intimate mixture with the dust throughout the roads; or ‘@ 

(iii.) A combination of the two previous methods—#é.e., the 
treatment of the roads first with incombustible dust and then with 
water. 

The Committee consider that these measures would prove very 
effective in minimising, if not preventing, explosions of coal dust. 

The Committee on First Aid Certificates was appointed to 
consider whether it is desirable, for the purposes of the Coal Mines 
Act, that the Secretary of State should approve of first aid 
certificates being granted by societies or bodies other than the 
St. John and the St. Andrew’s Ambulance Associations. The 
question was raised by applications from the Glamorgan County 
Council, the British Red Cross Society, and Heriot-Watt College, 
Edinburgh, that their certificates should be recognised. The 
application was opposed by representatives of the St. John and 
St. Andrew’s Associations on the grounds that they were able and 
willing to grant al) the certificates required ; that their certificates 
were granted on a uniform standard of instruction and examina- 
tion ; and that they feared that the approval of certificates from 
other bodies would lower the standard of efficiency required in 
order to obtain first aid certificates. The Committee were not 
convinced by these arguments, for they recommend that ambu- 
lance certificates granted by responsible public authorities or 
institutions teaching first aid and ambulance work in mining 
districts should be recognised, for the purposes of the Coal Mines 
Act, on conditions to be laid down by the Home Office. These 
conditions would require that the teaching and examinations 
should be at least up to the standard of the St. John and 
St. Andrew’s Associations ; that it should have special reference 
to mining conditions and accidents; and that the examiners 
should be independent medical men of good standing not otherwise 
connected with the classes. They also recommend that the 
St. John and St. Andrew’s Association should institute special 
classes and examinations in mining districts. 

According to the Registrar-General’s returns, the deaths in coal 
mines in England and Wales amounted to 1,091 in 1912. It is 
gratifying to learn, therefore, that steps are being taken in new 
and important directions to lessen this appalling mortality. 
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INDIA AND THE COST OF WAR 


Papers relating to the Support offered by the Princes and Peoples 
of India in connection with the War. Cd. 7624. 2d. 


The contribution made by India to the fighting forces of the 
Empire, on the outbreak of war, was, as all the world knows, an 
expeditionary force of about 70,000 men. To this was added a 
remarkable flow of offers from the Indian princes. The Maharaja 
of Mysore gave 50 lakhs of rupees (£333,000) ; the Gaekwar of 
Baroda and other rulers offered their state treasuries and all their 
troops; a group of chiefs undertook to equip a hospital ship ; 
the Nepal Durbar placed at the disposal of the Government all 
the military resources of the State, which means the opportunity 
of recruiting all the available Gurkhas ; and many chiefs tendered 
their personal services in the field. 

The details of the whole scheme are set forth in this White 
Paper, which contains the King’s message to India, the Viceroy’s 
dispatch of September 9th, and the report of the speeches in 
Parliament and the Viceroy’s Council with reference to the Indian 
contingent, the contributions from the Native States, and the 
important question of cost. An Indian member (Sir G. Chitnavis) 
moved in the Viceroy’s Council that the Indian people, “in 
addition to the military assistance now being afforded by India 
to the Empire, would wish to share in the heavy financial burden 
now imposed by the war on the United Kingdom.”” The Viceroy 
in accepting the resolution, said his Government would recom- 
mend that India should bear such portion of the cost of the 
expeditionary force as would have fallen upon India had the 
troops remained at home. This might be a million sterling 
during the current financial year. The conditions of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1858, made it necessary that a resolution on 
the subject should be passed by Parliament. This was done on 
September 16th, on the motion of the Prime Minister. The 
present circumstances are, of course, without parallel; but it 
should be noted that in the past, whenever any part of the cost 
of an Indian expeditionary force employed outside of India for 
Imperial purposes has been charged upon Indian revenues, the 
question has been regarded as highly controversial. Lord Crewe, 
in submitting the resolution to the House of Lords, said it was 
fitting that the Indian Government should not derive any profit 
from the exercise of patriotism—by being relieved, he meant, 
from the burden of maintenance. This way of expressing it, 
though approved by Lord Curzon, is not perhaps the most felici- 
tous that might have been found. The question, we do rot 
doubt, is settled in the right way for the present. There may, 
however, be reason to re-open it at a later stage. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE IN INDIAN 
CATTLE 


Report of the Departmental Committee to enquire into Foot-and- 
Mouth Disease. Board of Agriculture. Cd. 7270. 44d. 


The Committee was appointed in June, 1912, to conduct an 
investigation in India into the characteristics of foot-and-mouth 
disease and the manner in which it is contracted and spread. 
Messrs. Wragg and Cabot, Veterinary Inspectors to the Board of 
Agriculture, were sent to India to conduct the experiments, for 
which a period of six months was allowed. It was originally 
arranged that the investigation should be carried out at Muktesar, 
but on their arrival the Inspectors were informed that this was 
impossible and that the experiments would have to be conducted 
at Bareilly. The change of plan appeared not to offer any dis- 
advantage or inconvenience, but it involved using the so-called 
Plains cattle instead of the Hills animals for the experiments. 
Subsequent events showed that while the change led to a dis- 
covery of singular interest, it introduced a difficulty which 
prevented the Committee from carrying out more than a small 
portion of the work originally contemplated. It was essential 
that the experimenters should have a large supply of the virus 
and a number of animals susceptible to the disease. In the first 
series of ten experiments twenty-nine animals, consisting of 
Plains cattle, buffaloes, pigs, and goats were employed, but in 
every case failure to inoculate the disease occurred. It being 
thought possible that the virus had died, further experiments 
were made with virus obtained from twenty-three Hills cattle 
which were sent from Muktesar and were found to be affected with 
foot-and-mouth disease on their arrival at Bareilly, but out of 
eleven Plains animals inoculated with it only one became infected, 
and out of seventeen Plains animals placed in the same chuppa 
with the twenty-five diseased Hills bulls, only two acquired the 
disease. Further experiments showed that the Plains cattle, 
sheep, and swine possessed an exceptionally high degree of 
natural insusceptibility to the disease, which rendered them 


entirely unsuitable for the purpose of the investigation. That this 
was not due to an acquired immunity was shown by the facts 
that there had been no serious outbreak of the disease in the 
preceding year in the neighbourhood of Bareilly, where the 
animals for experiment were obtained, and that young calves, 
buffaloes, and swine appeared to be quite as refractory to experi- 
mental inoculation as the older animals of the same species. The 
Committee quote extracts from the Indian Handbook on Contagious 
and Infectious Diseases in Animals which show that this immu- 
nity of the Plains animals to foot-and-mouth disease had hitherto 
been entirely unrecognised—a fact which does not speak very 
highly for scientific investigation of cattle disease in India, 
Another obstacle to the investigation was the liability of the 
animals to develop rinderpest. The Committee come to the 
conclusion that further investigation in India is undesirable, and 
they suggest that a joint international investigation in Europe is 
most likely to lead to practical results. In order to prevent 
spread of infection, a suitable island should be chosen for the 
experiment. Although the main object of this investigation was 
not achieved, the remarkable difference in the degrees of suscep- 
tibility exhibited by cattle in different localities would certainly 
seem to justify further research. 


IRELAND’S EXTERNAL TRADE 


Report on the Trade in Imports and Exports at Irish Ports during 
the year 1913. Cd. 7639. 93d. 


Although the present system of returns on which this Report 
is based is still very inadequate, enquiries made since the Annual 
Report was first instituted in 1904 bring a gradually increasing 
approach towards accuracy, and figures for past years are cor- 
rected on the basis of this new material. For the year 1913 
the Dublin figures are much below the average, while the trade of 
other ports shows an increase. The explanation, of course, is the 
prolonged labour troubles in Dublin during the last four months 
of the year. This caused goods which would in normal times have 
been sent by way of Dublin to go over to Belfast, Cork, and other 
ports. The total estimated import and export trade for the year 
1913 is given as £147,559,560, an increase of over seven millions 
sterling on the preceding year. The total estimated imports 
were £73,673,149, the exports £73,886,411. While there was 
an increase in both classes, that in exports (over £6,500,000) was 
very much larger than the increase (slightly over £500,000) 
in imports. As compared with 1904, the total increase in 
Ireland’s external trade is somewhat over £43,300,000, the 
increase in exports being £5,000,000 greater than that in imports. 
To discover the true movement, however, it should be remembered 
that prices have risen very rapidly since 1904. Worked out on 
the level of prices ruling ten years ago, the total increase, instead 
of being £43,300,000, would be £18,350,000. It should also be 


remembered that these figures of total trade include re-exports. . 


It is particularly difficult to reach any satisfactory distinction 
for re-exports in Ireland’s external trade, but the official estimate 
for 1913 of re-exports (re-imports are negligible) is £3,000,000, 
thus reducing net imports and net exports to a sum of, roughly, 
somewhat over seventy and a half million sterling each. 

Taking the trade in three main groups of, (1) Farm produce, 
food, ete., (2) raw materials, (3) manufactures, one finds for 1913 
that the percentage of the three classes is as follows: Imports, 
class one, 35 per cent. ; class two, 15 per cent. ; class three, 50 per 
cent. Exports, class one, 55 per cent.; class two, 6 per cent. ; 
class three, 39 per cent. Although there have been slight modi- 
fications, the relation of the three groups, both in imports and 
exports, has remained very steady during the last five years. 
It is remarkable in a predominantly agricultural country like 
Ireland that so large a part of her imports should consist of 
bacon, eggs, butter, etc., which she herself exports so largely. 
Ireland’s chief agricultural export is still live stock, of which 2 
total estimated value of nearly nineteen and a half million 
sterling was exported in 1913. The export of dead meat, par- 
ticularly, of course, pork, was very important. At the same 
time the amount of imported dead meat, even pork, pigs’ heads, 
ete., all capable of being reared in Ireland itself, was greater 
than in any year since statistics were first published in 1904. 
There was a decrease in the export of poultry, but a slight re- 
covery in the export of eggs. Strangely enough, since 1907 there 
was a steady decrease in the amount of butter exported until 
1912, when a substantial increase took place. In 1913 there was 
another relapse, the amount exported being less than in any year 
since 1904, except for the three years 1909, 1910, and 1911. 
There was also a considerable decrease in the export of fish. 
Of manufactured goods the largest class, both in imports and 
exports, was textiles, of which the combined imports—yarns, 
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piece goods, etc.—were £18,362,000, the combined exports 
£22,064,000. 

It is strange to discover that Ireland is one of the six countries 
of the world with the largest foreign trade per head of population, 
its average, £16 2s. 10d., being only out-distanced by Holland, 
Belgium, Denmark, Canada, and New Zealand, and being con- 
siderably above the average of £14 6s. 4d. for the United Kingdom. 
As is pointed out by the author of the Report, it is particularly 
important that a country depending so largely upon foreign or 
external trade should be provided with an accurate record of 
this movement. One hopes that coming changes in Ireland will 
secure, amongst the rest, this small reform. 


THE POST OFFICE AND BOY LABOUR 
Fourth Annual Report of Standing Committee on Boy Labour in 

the Post Office. Cd. 7556. 1914. 3d. 

As was pointed out in the notice of the Third Report of the 
Standing Committee on Boy Labour in the Post Office (BLUE Book 
SUPPLEMENT, August 30th, 1913), the treatment of the problem 
which the Committee has to face is ** one of the most remarkable 
instances of the response of the official machine to the heightened 
demands of the social conscience which have ever occurred in the 
history of England.” It is common knowledge that the Post 
Office has been in the habit of dismissing large numbers of its boy 
messengers when they were unfortunate enough to become 
sixteen years of age, the reason alleged being that there was no 
further need of their services. The Committee has attacked the 
evil along three main lines. In the first place it has found means 
of getting certain duties hitherto performed by boy messengers 
carried out in other ways. In the second place it has diminished 
the stream of messenger boys by lengthening the period of service. 
Lastly, it has increased the number of openings in various branches 
of Government service in which boys who have been Post Office 
messengers will have a prior claim to employment. After four 
years’ existence, the Standing Commiiiee has undoubtedly been 
extremely successful in its work. In 1909-10 there were 15,790 
boy messengers in the employ of the Post Office ; of these, 4,471 
were dismissed during the year on reaching the age of sixteen 
because there was no further use for their services. In 1912, out 
of a staff of 13,860 boys, only 433 were discharged at the age of 
sixteen without prospects. Except for 38 cases which occurred 
early in the year, no boys were sent away in 1913 at sixteen for 
lack of prospects. The Committee now suggest that the future 
authorised establishment of boy messengers can be put at 13,000. 
Taking into account the probable rate of leakage due to voluntary 
resignation and dismissal because of unsatisfactory conduct, 
physical unfitness, &c., it is possible to estimate the number of 
situations which should be provided to absorb the older mes- 
sengers. According to the calculations of the Committee, there will 
be 1,380 boys of five years’ service to fill 1,680 available posts as 
assistant postmen and postmen, sorters (London), sorting clerks 
and telegraphists (Provinces). On the other hand, if boys are 
taken to fill these appointments (as is now to a large extent the 
case), as well as those of paper-keepers, &c. (25), and sub-office 
assistants (20), after only four years’ service, there will be 1,770 
boys for 1,725 posts. In other words, instead of there being a 
surplus of 300 posts, there would be 45 boys for whom no provision 
could be made : these figures represent what the committee calls 
“the absorption reservoir of the fifth year of service.” It is 
clear, therefore, that provided there is a five-year term of service, 
though it need not be rigidly adhered to, dismissal without 
prospects will become altogether a thing of the past. The 
educational arrangements continue to expand. For the session 
1913-4 special classes were arranged at the 49 towns where they 
had previously been organised and at 29 additional towns, making 
78 in all. There are now few towns of any size where provision 
is not made for the continued education of telegraph boys. 


WAR AND LEGISLATION 
Manual of Emergency Legislation up to September 30th, 1914. 
H.M. Stationery Office, September, 1914. 3s. 6d. 
Supplement No. 1 to November 3rd, 1914. H.M. Stationery 
Office. Issued gratuitously with the Manual. 
aavtenent No. 2 to December 5th, 1914. H.M. Stationery Office. 
s. 6d. 

For the ordinary citizen it has been a quite impossible task to 
keep up in any way with the mass of emergency legislation— 
Acts of Parliament, Proclamations, Orders, ete.—which has come 
into force since the outbreak of war. The separate Orders, etc., 


have appeared scattered up and down in the London Gazette, but 


it is often confusing to discover on which day they appeared, and 
m any case the search entailed is an irritating waste of time. All 


this has now been obviated by this very useful collection, edited 
by Mr. Alexander Pulling, C.B., and published by authority, by 
the Stationery Office. As the book has been printed “ for the 
King’s Printer of Acts of Parliament, the copies of the Acts 
therein contained have the same authorisation as separate 
copies of the Acts.” The work is divided into three parts: 
Part I., a very short section, giving the text of the notifications 
of a state of war; Part II., Emergency Statutes ; and Part IL., 
Emergency Proclamations, Orders, Notifications, Rules, Direc- 
tions, Warrants, General Licences, Official Notices, and Announce- 
ments. A series of appendices give the consolidated form of the 
Defence of the Realm Act, 1914, the Judicial Committee Rules, 
1908, etc., certain important Conventions of the Hague Confer- 
ence of 1907, the Declaration of Paris of 1856, etc. The index, 
with cross-reference, is particularly carefully done, and is fortu- 
nately very full. In addition, there is a complete chronological 
list of emergency legislation. In the first Supplement were included 
the important changes made by the Aliens Restriction (Change 
of Name) Order, Proclamation as to Trading with the Enemy, 
etc., but this Supplement has now been superseded by a new 
one incorporating everything in the first and bringing it up to 
December 5th. The eighteen new Acts coming under the head of 
Emergency Legislation, which were passed at the short sitting of 
Parliament, are all included, together with many new statutes 
and Orders, and the various Proclamations, etc., made necessary 
by the outbreak of war with Turkey. There is again a full 
index, with useful cross-references to the Manual itself, and the 
chronological list of emergency legislation is brought up to 
date. To any wishing to follow intelligently the course of public 
affairs during the war, the Manual, with its supplements, is indis- 
pensable, and one is grateful to the authorities for the promptness 
and energy shown in its publication. 


GERMANY IN THE CONSULAR REPORTS 


Annual Reports for 1913. (For reference numbers see Classified 
List.) 

Two further Reports complete the consular survey of Germany 
for 1913. Mr. Consul-General Buchmann’s Report from Bavaria 
is particularly full and interesting. Trade, we are told, suffered 
heavily from the Balkan wars, as Austria-Hungary, deprived of 
its Eastern markets, proved an especially serious competitor. 
British trade was also more active, and the British consuls at 
Munich and Nuremburg have received more letters of enquiry 
than in earlier years. In view of our continual insistence on the 
excellence of the German consular service, it is interesting to 
note that the Report of the Munich Chamber of Commerce 
complains of the little support given to German merchants by 
their consuls, and refers in flattering terms to the efforts of the 
British Government and their consular representatives abroad. 
The Bavarian birth-rate continues to decline. In Nuremburg, 
for instance, it was 8 per cent. less during the first six months 
of 1914 than in the same period of the preceding year. To 
satisfy the labour demand during the busy season Bavaria has to 
employ about 600,000 Russians, Poles, Italians and Ruthenes, 
especially for harvests, road and railway building. Some interest- 
ing figures are given of the cost of living. In 1896 the weekly 
expenditure on food for a family of four persons was 20 m. 37 pf. 
By 1905 it had risen to 22 m. 21 pf. ; by 1911 to 25 m. 10 pf. ; and 
by 1913 to 26 m. 22 pf. The reputation of Bavaria for beer- 
drinking is fully borne out. The average expenditure of the 
working classes on beer in the larger German cities is calculated 
at 5 per cent. of their whole income ; in Nuremburg it is 7 per 
cent., and in Munich 10 per cent.! The brewing trade, however, 
had bad times in 1918, and there would appear to be the begin- 
nings of a definite movement towards a decrease in consumption, 
partly due to the increased interest in sport, partly to a growing 
temperance agitation. The state of the labour market was bad 
during 1913, but the Upper Chamber continued its opposition to 
a State unemployment insurance scheme. The Munich munici- 
pality, however, voted large sums for this purpose. Munich can 
boast of the best equipped industrial museum in Europe, with 
exhibits showing the effects on health of almost every kind of 
trade. The imitation of this in some of our manufacturing 
centres would have useful results. A short account is given of 
the new regulations for continuation schools, of which Bavaria 
has the best system in Germany, due largely to the energy of 
Professor Kerchensteiner. There is a further note on prison 
work, against the competition of which with private labour there 
have been many complaints during the past year. A much- 
needed reform has been introduced in Munich and Nuremburg, 
where consulting bureaux for art in cemeteries have been estab- 
lished, in order to prevent the erection of unsightly monuments 
and the use of inartistic decorations. 

The Report from Danzig is less interesting. Apart from its 
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import of coal and herrings, and its export of grain, sugar and 
timber, Danzig depends very largely on its shipbuilding industry. 
In 1913 the great firm of Schichau had building twenty-nine mer- 
chant ships with a capacity of 145,200 tons, in addition to various 
war vessels. The amber trade of the Baltic showed no change. 
There was an increasing demand, and the heavy winter storms 
drove great quantities on to the coast. There was a brisk trade 
in beads to Africa and Asia, and the State amber factory decided 
at the beginning of the present year to raise its prices. 


UNREGISTERED DENTISTS AND THE 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 
Report of the Departmental Committee on the Acceptance by the 
Board of Education of Dental Certificates from Unregistered 
Practitioners. Cd. 7538. 1d. 

Candidates for recognition as teachers in public elementary 
schools are required to submit medical reports as to their physical 
capacity, which include statements as to the condition of the teeth. 
If a report shows that a candidate’s teeth are seriously defective, 
he is required, before recognition, to furnish a certificate from a 
registered dental surgeon, stating that he has undergone the 
necessary treatment. In a few exceptional cases the Board have 
accepted certificates from unregistered practitioners where 
candidates have satisfied the Board that there is no registered 
dentist living within reasonable reach of their homes or that they 
are unable to pay the fees of the only accessible registered dentist. 
The Incorporated Dental Socicty, which consists of some 2,000 
unregistered dentists, has objected to the Board’s procedure on 
the grounds that it deprives members of the Society of patients 
and injures them both in practice and reputation, and in their 
personal dignity and professional status; that the Board by 
refusing to accept their certificates suggests that they are regarded 
as inefficient ; that the accepting of certain certificates creates 
an unfair distinction between members of the society, and that it 
interferes with the patients’ free choice of a dentist. The Com- 
mittee point out thet the society holds no examinations, and offers 
no guarantee which can be accepted that the qualifications of its 
members are adequate for the Board’s needs. They therefore 
recommend that certificates from members of the Incorporated 
Dental Society should not be accepted equally with those of 
registered dentists, and they further recommend that where a 
candidate cannot obtain a certificate from a registered dentist, 
the Board should not, as hitherto, accept a certificate from an 
unregistered practitioner, but should require one from a qualified 
medical practitioner stating that the candidate’s mouth was in 
a healthy dental condition. 


EXPLOSIONS AND EXPLOSIVES 
Thirty-eighth Annual Report of His Majesty’s Inspectors of 
Explosives, being their Annual Report for the year 1913. 
Home Office. Cd. 7650. 54d. 

This is a record of useful administrative work in connection 
with the manufacture, storage, conveyance, &c., of explosives. 
The total number of accidents of which the Department had 
cognizance in 1913 was 498, the number of deaths being 66 and 
of persons injured 485. All these figures exceed the corresponding 
numbers for last year and are considerably above the averages for 
the last ten years, which are: accidents, 425°3; killed, 55-1; 
injured, 430°7. Perhaps the information of most general interest 
is contained in the following remarks: ‘* The number of our 
inspections is, however, still below the standard at which we 
usually aim. All the factories have been visited once, and many 
of them a second time, but no less than 79 magazines have not 
been inspected at all, and our visits to stores and registered 
premises, for the condition of which the Local Authorities are 
primarily responsible, have been fewer than in any year since 
1876.” In the Report for 1912 attention was called to the 
difficulty of finding adequate time for inspection work, and during 
this year one of the four inspectors has been engaged in testing 
safety lamps, &c., and has had little time for inspection work, 
which has suffered accordingly. In view of the increased mor- 
tality and the enormous damage to life and property which may 
be caused by explosions in magazines and factories, it seems a 
monstrous thing that inspection should suffer for lack of a sufficient 
staff of inspectors. 


LOANS FOR PUBLIC WORKS 
Thirty-ninth Annual Report of the Public Works Loan Board, 
1913-14. H. of C. 298. 1914. Is. 
In the year under review the Public Works Loan Commissioners 
made 1,982 advances for sums amounting in the aggregate to 





£4,610,733. Of this sum £4,064,455 was lent on the security of 
local rates and £546,278 on property. The principal services for 
which the advances secured on local rates were made were the 
purposes of the Education Acts (£1,358,000), of the Public Health 
Acts (£1,088,000), of the Small Holdings Acts (£927,000), and of 
the Housing of the Working Classes Acts (£498,000). The bulk 
of the money lent on property went to services under the Mili 
Lands Acts and the Territorial and Reserve Forces Act (£299,000) 
and under the Housing of the Working Classes Acts (£213,000), 
Of the total amount (£711,289) advanced for providing dwellings 
for the working classes £193,362 was lent to Public Utility 
Societies, £20,083 to private individuals, building clubs, and 
companies ; the remainder (£497,894) went to local authorities, 
Of the total amount advanced for all purposes, 82°81 per cent, 
bears interest at 34 per cent., 17°15 per cent. at 3} per cent., 
and 0-04 per cent. at 4} per cent., the average rate being £3 10s, 10d. 
per cent. Of the amount advanced 7 per cent. is lent for a period 
not exceeding 20 years ; 46 per cent. for a period exceeding 20, but 
not exceeding 30 years ; 9 per cent. for a period exceeding 30, 
but not exceeding 40 years ; 11 per cent. for a period exceeding 
40, but not exceeding 50 years ; 27 per cent for a period exceeding 
50, but not exceeding 60 years. 


WAR AND THE FINANCIAL YEAR 


Financial Statement (1914-1915) : Copy of Estimates of Revenue 
and Expenditure for the year 1914-15, as revised in view of 
the War, with Explanatory Memorandum. H. of C. 2. 1d. 


The four pages of this Memorandum contain a clear and 
useful summary of the original estimates for the financial year 
1914-15 as modified by the war. The revenue for the year on 
the basis of the final Budget proposals was estimated at 
£207,146,000. In consequence of the war it is expected that 
customs and excise will decrease by £4,000,000, inland revenue 
by £7,000,000, Post Office services by £2,220,000, while under 


the heading of Miscellaneous an increase of £1,870,000 in | 


revenue is anticipated. The resulting revenue on the pre-war 
basis of taxation is £195,796,000. ‘The total expenditure, as 
finally sanctioned by Parliament after various supplementary 
votes was, before the war, fixed at £206,924,000. To this has 
now to be added: (1) interest on the war debt falling outside 


-the fixed debt charge, £3,443,000; (2) the vote of credit for 


£100,000,000 on August 8th; and (3) the further vote of credit 
of £225,000,000 on November 17th, making an aggregate estimated 
expenditure of £535,367,000. When from this sum is subtracted 
the above estimated revenue of £195,796,000, there remains to 
be provided for the sum of £339,571,000. This deficiency is to 
be met (a) by fresh taxation, £15,500,000 ; (b) by the suspension 
of the New Sinking Fund, with the exception of the sum of 
£1,000,000 earmarked for the redemption of the final instalment 
of Exchequer Bonds issued under the Finance Act of 1905, 
£2,750,000, leaving (c) the sum of £321,321,000 to be made good 
out of loans. The additional duty of 3d. in the Ib. on tea (making 
8d. in all) is expected to yield £950,000 (£3,200,000 in the financial 
year 1915-16), the additional duty of 17s. 6d. per barrel (making 
25s. in all) on beer £2,500,000 (£17,600,000 in 1915-16), from which 
must be deducted £450,000 for the reduction of Licence Duty— 
The addition to the income tax is estimated to yield £11,000,000 
in the current year and £38,750,000 in 1915-16 ; the addition to 
the super-tax £1,500,000 in the current year, £6,000,000 in the 
following. 


A YEAR’S BANKRUPTCIES 


Bankruptcy.—Thirty-first General Annual Report for 1913. H. 
of C. 413. 74d. 


Receiving orders to the number of 3,358 were granted in 
England and Wales during 1913, a decrease of 223 from the 
figure of the preceding year. They represented total liabilities 
of £5,091,265, with an estimated loss to creditors of £4,494,444. 
The failures of women were fewer—355 as compared with 390 in 
1912. The largest aggregate liabilities are shown in the case of 
builders. The amount, £404,279, is considerably less than the 
figures for 1912 and 1911. The liabilities of stockbrokers 
amounted to the large sum of £397,800, as against only £123,400 
in 1912. The largest bankruptcy of the year was that of a dealer 
in and underwriter of shares, due to financial and speculative 
enterprise. As usual, the specimen bankruptcies given in the 
appendix are instructive. One shows unsecured liabilities 
£31,967, assets estimated by debtor £1,700, probable value on 
realisation £75. Another shows unsecured liabilities £86,921, 
assets estimated by debtor £87,500, probable value on realisa- 
tion, nil. 
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THE ENCLOSURE ACTS 
Return, in chronological order, of all Acts passed for the Inclosure 
of Commons and Waste Lands, &c. H. of C. 399. 9d. 

By all students of English rural history this will be weleomed 
as a most valuable return. The Acts are given chronologically 
under counties, in alphabetical order, with the names of the 

ishes, and the list incorporates the information contained in 
Lord Worsley’s return, No. 325 of 1843. It is an extraordinary 
record, covering the whole period of the Industrial Revolution. 
There are a very few Acts of the seventeenth century, and a 
larger, though still inconsiderable number, of the first half of the 
eighteenth century. From 1760 to 1840 or 1850 was the age of 
almost unlimited enclosure. Buckinghamshire had 128 Acts 
(1788 to 1865). Lincolnshire had 344 (1731 to 1881). The list, 
without additions of any kind, fills 93 closely printed pages. 


PUBLIC HEALTH IN COUNTRY DISTRICTS 

Dr. Farrar’s Report on Sanitary Administration in the Wigton Rural, 
Wigton Urban, and Holme Cultram Urban Districts. L.G.B. 
Reports on Public Health and Medical Subjects. No. 95. 
H.M. Stationery Office. 1s. 

Dr. Arnold’s Report on the Prevalence of Diphtheria in the Borough 
of Dorchester, 1913. L.G.B. Reports on Public Health and Medical 
Subjects. (No price.) 

Both these reports illustrate the need of grants in aid of the 
public health service from the central government. In the first 
report the problem of water supply is dealt with at some length. 
Wigton Rural District depends largely upon wells. The supply 
is deficient in quantity and unsatisfactory in quality. The 
water from 101 wells was examined in 1911; 78 were found to be 
polluted, 8 doubtful, and 20 good. A scheme for instituting a 
gravitation supply was adopted by the Rural District Council in 
1911, but dropped owing to the opposition of the councils of the 
parishes affected. Objection was based chiefly on the ground of 
expense. Housing in this district, though far from perfect, 
does not seem to be particularly bad, with the exception of 
Fletchertown (a large colliery village). The houses there 
are owned by the colliery company, and are reported to be in 
many cases “ structurally very defective” and without proper 
sanitary accommodation. In Wigton Urban District the difficulty 
of water supply has been surmounted with a fair measure of 
success, but housing conditions are bad. ‘“‘ Wigton was formerly a 
hand-loom weaving town, and in those days the weaving sheds were 
excavated about 2 feet below the ground level in order to obtain 
the degree of moisture requisite for weaving: the sheds were 
crowded into narrow yards between the houses. Since the hand- 
loom weaving has become obsolete many of the old weaving sheds 
have been occupied as dwellings.” For this purpose they are 
ill-suited, being ‘“‘ damp, ill-lighted, ill-ventilated, of flimsy 
structure, and grossly overcrowded in area.” 

The report on Dorchester, like that on Wigton Rural District, 
shows how sanitary administration is handicapped by being 
Conducted on a small scale. Though conditions do not appear 
to be much below the average standard in small towns, the 
incidence of diphtheria has been heavy. Yet the accommodation 
in the isolation hospital was till recently inadequate, and the 
medical officer of health a part-time officer with many other 
onerous duties. 


AFRICAN LAND PROBLEMS 
Papers relating to a Reference to the Judicial Committee of the P.C. 
on the Question of the Ownership of Land in Southern Rhodesia. 
Cd. 7507. 1d. 
Union of South Africa: Correspondence relating to the Natives 
Land Act, 1918. Cd. 7508. 3d. 

The important question raised by the claim of the British 
South Africa Company to the ownership of all unalienated land 
in Southern Rhodesia has been before the Colonial Office for 
many years past. Lord Crewe, when Colonial Secretary, declined 
to act as arbitrator, urging that the dispute was not susceptible 
of any binding solution except by the courts of law. It has now 
been deferred to the Privy Council, and a despatch of March 14th 
last, from Mr. Harcourt, lays emphasis upon the necessity of 
both sides being represented before the Court. It must, indeed, 
be regarded as beyond challenge that the native community of 
Rhodesia should be permitted the fullest opportunity of having 
their case stated before the Judicial Committee. This, from the 

perial point of view, is the most important issue involved. 

The White Paper on the Natives Land Act contains the text 
of the Act with the schedules, and a long dispatch from the 
Union Government’s law adviser at Pretoria, explanatory of the 


measure and of the laws previously in force in the separate States 
of the Union. 


THE INDIAN PRESS ACT 
Return of Statements showing the action taken under certain 
Sections of the Indian Press Act, 1910, etc. H.of C. 349. 14d. 


The working of the Indian Press Act in regard to newspapers 
and other publications was last set forth in detail in a return of 
the year 1910 (Cd. 5269). This White Paper continues the 
record in the form of a list of the printing presses and the news- 
papers from which security has been demanded by the Pro- 
vincial Governments. It shows that of twenty-two printing 
presses coming under the first demand for security fourteen 
failed to deposit the security and were in consequence closed. 
Of twenty newspapers treated in the same manner, fourteen 
ceased publication. Among the journals which paid up and 
continued were Mr. Tilak’s Mahratti paper (Kesari) and a cele- 
brated Anglo-Bengali paper (the Amrita Bazar Patrika). The 
adventurous history of the Zemindar, of Lahore, which has come 
several times under the penal clauses of the Act, is told in a 
single entry. The first security of Rs. 2,000 was deposited and 
forfeited ; a second security of Rs. 10,000 went the same way, 
and the press was confiscated. The proprietor of the Zemindari, 
a well-known Punjabi Mahommedan, continues his efforts to 
establish a journal. 


WESTMINSTER HALL 
Westminster Hall. Report to the First Commissioner of H.M. Works, 
etc., on the Condition of the Roof Timbers of Westminster Hall, ete. 
By F. Barnes, M.V.O. Cd. 7436. 1s. 4d. 


Two years ago the care of Westminster Hall was assumed by 
the Ancient Monuments Branch of the Office of Works, the heads 
of which found out that there was little or no information as to 
the general condition and safety of the hall and its splendid 
timber roof. The whole was accordingly subjected to a thorough 
examination, and as a result we get Mr. Baines’s report—a fas- 
cinating, not to say alarming, document. 

The great hall of the then new palace of Westminster was built 
for William Rufus in the last years of the eleventh century. The 
walls of the original structure still remain, much refaced and 
altered, but showing no sign of failure. The roof lasted for 300 
years, and was then replaced by the magnificent timbers with 
which we are all familiar in the reign of Richard II., and under 
the Clerk of the Works who succeeded Geoffrey Chaucer. Nearly 
300 more years go by before we get a detailed account of the repair 
of the roof, and the authorities of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries appear to have been remarkably careless. The dyna- 
mite explosion of 1885 dislodged the grime of ages, and thereafter 
for some years “the roof was dusted yearly by two men, for- 
merly sailors, who called attention to any defects which came 
under their notice”! To-day we know all about its condition, 
and Mr. Baines makes it clear that the examination was not 
undertaken a moment too soon. The most curious feature of 
the decay is that on the surface of the timbers, caused by a fungoid 
growth which has given to the wood a colouring of wonderful 
richness. This, it appears, is extraordinarily slow, and so 
superficial that it is not a structural danger. It is, however, a 
most singular phenomenon, puzzling enough to have produced a 
long dispute as to whether the timber of the roof is oak or chestnut. 
Mr. Baines declares emphatically that it is English oak ; and the 
hammer-posts (22 ft. in height and weighing each about 3} tons) 
give some idea of the size of the trees from which they were 
originally cut. The main cause of the decay and of the present 
grave structural instability of the roof is due to an insect identified 
as one of the Anobiid beetles, Xestobium tessellatum. The decay 
is serious throughout all the members—the hammer-beams and 
posts, the great curved ribs, the wall-posts, and what not, very 
many being described as being in an extremely dangerous state. 
In fact, we are told, the roof is in peril of collapse. 

The recommendation is that the roof be maintained in its 
integrity by a full scheme of steel reinforcement, so designed 
as to affect the appearance of the structure as little as possible 
and to afford adequate support to every one of the members. 
If this were done, even if the decay continued as in the past, 
there would be no danger of complete collapse such as exists at 
present. Mr. Baines estimates that about 35 to 40 per cent. 
of the wood will have to be renewed by piecing and patching 
if the steel reinforcement is carried out. The estimated cost is a 
little over £60,000. A large number of diagrams and drawings 
add to the value of a report which will be closely studied by 
all interested in the national monuments. 
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PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 

British Museum: Return for 1914. H. of C. 186. Is. 

National Portrait Gallery: MNeport for 1913-14. Cd. 7501. 
1$d. 

Greenwich Hospital: Statement of Income and Expenditure, 
1914-15. H. of C. 372. 24d. 

Greenwich Observatory : Report for 1913-14. Cd. 7504. 2d. 

Meteorological Committee : Report for 1913-14. Cd. 7530. 4d. 

Government Chemical Laboratory: Report for 1913-14. Cd. 
7562. 3d. 

In this varied list of public institutions the British Museum is 
by far the most important. During 1913 the galleries were 
visited by 947,090 people, while the students’ visits to the several 
departments numbered 299,384 (Reading Rooms alone, 243,659). 
The books and pamphlets added to the library during the year 
were 38,116. The statement of accounts with which the report 
opens is inadequate. The accounts of the separate funds are 
given, but there is no complete balance sheet. 

The National Portrait Gallery is still awaiting its needed exten- 
sion, and the Trustees were unable last year to continue the 
redecoration. Greenwich Hospital has an income of £200,000, 
upon which there is a small surplus. The report of the Observa- 
tory is mainly a summary of records taken. A new magneto- 
graph house has been completed. The Meteorological Com- 
mittee submit a full account of their year’s activities, in which, 
as we should expect, aviation and wireless telegraphy become 
steadily more prominent. Liquor and tobacco play a con- 
spicuous part in the labours of the Government Chemist. He 
notes that the amount of tea condemned, representing some 
50,000 Ib., is trivial by comparison with the total amount ad- 
mitted into the country—371 millions of pounds. 


SCOTTISH MANUSCRIPTS 
Historical Manuscripts Commission. Report on the Laing MSS. in 
the University of Edinburgh. Vol. I. Cd. 6905. 2s. 6d. 

Dr. David Laing, an eminent Scottish antiquary, and sometime 
Keeper of the Library of the Writers to the Signet, was the man 
who brought together the large collection of manuscripts, part 
of which is dealt with in this report by the Rev. Henry Paton, 
who contributes a capital introduction. The documents are 
remarkably varied, and illustrate the life of the country during 
almost every epoch from the end of the thirteenth century to the 
end of the seventeenth. The Elizabethan papers and those of 
the next generation are full of interest. A “ certain liveliness ” 
was, as we know, characteristic of the Border in those days. A 
document of 1587 enumerates no fewer than 37 distinct forays 
into England by the men of Teviotdale during the four months 
April—August. The personal habits of Charles I. are illumined 
by an account from his shoemaker, presented after the King’s 
death, for 111 pairs of shoes, 18 pairs of boots, and 4 pairs of rich 
slippers. The adventures of the Scottish regalia during the 
Commonwealth form the subject of a fair amount of correspon- 
dence, while the long struggle of the Stuarts to impose the 
Service Book upon the Scottish Church is described from various 
points of view. An item of topical interest just now is the 
pay-sheet of Chatham dockyard for the month of May, 1601. 
The total is £944, which includes charges for material and other 
expenses. The care of an orphan child in Sussex is the subject 
of an agreement, made in 1559, wherein provision is made not 
only for bed and board, instruction, and apparel, but also for 
such “ chastesment as may seme mete for the education and 
bringing up of an honest yeoman’s child.” A list of the natural 
children of Charles II., though not nearly complete, goes some 
way to establish the accuracy of the mot that the Merry Monarch 
was the father of his people, or at any rate of a not inconsiderable 
proportion of them. 


LIST OF BRITISH GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


(RECEIVED SINCE OcTroBEeR 2NpD, 1914.) 


The European War. 
RUSSIA : Diplomatic Correspondence respecting Events leading to 
the War. Mise. No. 11 (1914). Cd. 7626. 3d. (Review, p. 7.) 


BELGIUM : Diplomatic Correspondence respecting the War published 
by the Belgian Government. Misc. No. 12 (1914). Cd. 7627. 
44d. (Review, p. 7.) 

TURKEY : Correspondence respecting Events leading to the Rupture 
of Relations with Turkey. Misc. No. 13 (1914). Cd. 7628. 9d 
(Review, p. 7.) 


— 


TURKEY : Dispatch from His Majesty’s Ambassador at Constantinople 
summarising events leading up to Rupture of Relations with 
Turkey, and Reply thereto. Misc. No. 14 (1914). Cd. 7716 
14d. : 

NAVY AND ARMY : Allowances and Pensions in respect of Seamen 
Marines, and Soldiers and their Wives, Widows, and Dependents 
Cd. 7662. 2d. , 


SUPPLEMENT VOTE OF CREDIT. For Naval and Military 
Operations and other Expenditure arising out of the War. 
1914-15. H. of C. 26. 4d. 

The supplementary vote of credit of £225,000,000, bringing up the 
total sum voted to £325,000,000. 


ARMY : Estimate of the Additional Number of Men required in the 
year ending March 31st, 1915, in consequence of the War jn 
Europe. H. of C. 24. 4d. 

A further estimate of 1,000,000. In the original estimate 186,490 
men were provided ; on August 5th 500,000 were added, and another 
500,000 on September 9th. With the present estimate the number of 
men, excluding the Territorial Forces, is now fixed at 2,186,400. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT, 1914-15 (RATES OF INCOME TAx 
AND SUPER TAX): Copy “of Statements showing the 
Amount of ‘Tax payable on certain Incomes, and the Virtual 
Rate charged in the £, under the Finance Act, 1914, and under 
the proposals made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
November 17th, 1914.” H. of C. 46. 4d. 


Detailed table of the rate of income tax on incomes from £161 to 
£3,000 as affected by the new rates, also of income tax and super tax 
on incomes between £3,001 and £100,000. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT (1914-1915): Copy “of Estimates of 

tevenue and Expenditure for 1914-15, as revised in view of 
the War, with an Explanatory Memorandum.” H. of C. 2. 14. 
(Review, p. 12.) 

VOTE OF CREDIT : “ Copy of Treasury Minute dated August 20th, 
1914.” H. of C. 458. 1d. 

A treasury minute explaining in detail the financial procedure 
adopted in cases of votes for special emergencies, based on a treasury 
minute of 1880. ‘ 
POSTPONEMENT OF PAYMENTS ACT, 1914: Copy of the Act, 

and of the Proclamations issued thereunder, dated August 2nd, 
August 6th, August 12th, September Ist, and September 3rd, 
Cd. 7633. 14d. 

GOVERNMENT ASSISTANCE TO CREDIT AND BUSINESS: 
Further Papers relating to the Measures taken by His Majesty's 
Government for sustaining Credit and facilitating Business. 
Cd. 7684. 14d. 


EAST INDIA (MILITARY): Papers relating to the Support offered 
by the Princes and Peoples of India to His Majesty in connection 
with the War. Cd. 7624. 2d. (Review, p. 10.) 


EUROPEAN WAR: Correspondence regarding Gifts from the 
Oversea Dominions and Colonies. Cd. 7647. 54d. 

ADVANCES TO HIS MAJESTY’S SELF-GOVERNING COLONIES : 
Copy of Treasury Minutes dated November 17th, 1914. H. of C. 
47. 4d. 

Arrangements made with certain Dominions to avoid disadvantages 
of a separate flotation for the loans required to meet the present crisis. 
The amounts required are: Canada, £12,000,000; Australia, 
£18,000,000 ; New Zealand, £5,250,000; South Africa, £7,000,000. 
These are to be advanced out of the general war loan. The money 
lent is to be lent at the rate of interest at which Britain itself will 
have borrowed. 


STATE OF EMPLOYMENT : Report of the Board of Trade on the 
State of Employment in the United Kingdom in October, 1914. 
Cd. 7703. 4)d. (Review, p. 3.) 


MANUAL OF EMERGENCY LEGISLATION : Comprising all the 
Acts of Parliament, Proclamations, Orders, etc., passed and 
made in consequence of the war to September 30th, 1914. 
H.M. Stationery Office, September, 1914. 3s. 6d. Supplement 
No. 1 to November 3rd, 1914, to the Manual of Emergency 
Legislation. H.M. Stationery Office. Issued gratuitously with 
the Manual. Supplement No. 2 to December 5th, 1914. 
Incorporating and superseding Supplement 1. H.M. Stationery 
Office. 1s. 6d. (Review, p. 11.) 


Agriculture, Forestry, and Fisheries. 

BOARD OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES: Minutes con- 
stituting the Agricultural Education Conference. Cd. 7634. Id. 

LAND REGISTRY : Return “ showing the Work done in the Land 
Registry in 1911, 1912, and 1913 respectively.” H. of C. 433. 
Id. 

FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE COMMITTEE: Report of _the 
Departmental Committee appointed by the Board of Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries to enquire into Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 
Cd. 7270. 4}d. (Review, p. 10.) 

AGRICULTURAL CREDIT (IRELAND): Department of Agricul- 
ture and Technical Instruction for Ireland. Minutes of Evidence, 
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Appendices and Index of Departmental{Committee on Agricul- 
tural Credit in Ireland. Cd. 7376. 5s. 5d. 


IRISH LAND ACTS, 1903-9: Report of the Estates Commissioners 
for the Year from April Ist, 1913, to March 3lst, 1914, and 
for the Period from November Ist, 1903, to March 31st, 1914. 
Cd. 7663. 11d. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION : Return of Advances made under the 
Irish Land Purchase Acts during February, 1914. Cd. 7606. 
84d. 

Return of Advances made under the Irish Land Purchase 

Acts during March, 1914. Cd. 7664. 1s. 3d. 

Return of Proceedings during March, 1914. Cd. 7692. 24d. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION : Accounts of the Irish Land Com- 
mission for the year ended March 3ilst, 1914, and from 
August 22nd, 1881, to March 31st, 1914; together with the 
Report of the Comptroller and Auditor-General thereon. H. 
of C. 28. 24d. 

IRISH LAND PURCHASE FUND : Accounts of Receipts and Pay- 
ments by the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National 
Debt in respect of the Capital and Income of the Irish Land 
Purchase Fund in the year ended March 3lst, 1914, together 
with the Report of the Comptroller and Auditor-General thereon. 
H. of C. 22. 14d. 

EVICTED TENANTS (IRELAND): Return giving particulars of all 
eases in which an evicted tenant has been reinstated as a pur- 
chaser of his or his predecessor’s former holding or part thereof, 
or provided with a new parcel of land under the Land Purchase 
Acts during the quarter ended March 31st, 1914. Cd. 7642. 1d. 

AGRICULTURAL AND TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION SCHEMES 
(IRELAND): Return of all Moneys contributed out of the 
Rates by the County Council and other Local Bodies in Ireland 
during 1913-14. H.of C. 455. 4d. 


Civil Service, Army, and Navy. 
ARMY : Interim Report of the Committee on Garrison and Regimental 
Institutes. Cd. 7677. 1d. 


PUBLIC DEPARTMENTS (ADDITIONAL POSTS) : Return showing 
the Number of Additional Posts, created in consequence of 
legislation passed since 1906, in each of the Public Depart- 
ments. H. of C. 435. 1d. 


POST OFFICE: Report of the Postmaster-General on the Post 
Office, 1913-14. Cd. 7573. 1s. 3d. (Review, p. 7.) 
(See also European War.) 


Education. 

BOARD OF EDUCATION : Reports for 1912-13 from those Univer- 
sities and University Colleges in Great Britain which are in 
Receipt of Grant from the Board of Education. Vol. I., Cd. 
7614, 2s. 1d.; Vol. II., Cd. 7615, 2s. 

IRISH UNIVERSITIES: Accounts of Receipts and Expenditure of 
Universities and Colleges, Ireland, for year ended March 31st, 
1914 ; together with the Report of the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General thereon. H.of C. 51. 24d. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION: Statistics of Public Education in 
England and Wales. Part I. 1912-13. Cd. 7674. 1s. 5d. 


IMPERIAL EDUCATION CONFERENCE PAPERS: Gold Coast 
Colony, Ashanti, and the Northern Territories. 1s. 6d. 


EDUCATION (IRELAND) : 
Cd. 7698. 1d. 


Imperial and Foreign Affairs. 
BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY : Correspondence relating to 
the Continuance of the Administrative Provisions of the Charter 
of the British South Africa Company. Cd. 7645. 5d. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA : Correspondence relating to the Indians’ 
Relief Act, 1914. Cd. 7644. 14d. 


CYPRUS: Annual Report for 1913-14. Cd. 7643. 3d. 
p. 2 

ADVANCES TO SELF-GOVERNING DOMINIONS: Copy of 
Treasury Minute dated November 17th, 1914, relating to 
Advances to His Majesty’s Self-Governing Dominions. H. of 
C. 47. 4d. 

TREATY SERIES: No. 11 of 1914. Additional Protocol to the 
International Copyright Convention of November 13th, 1908 ; 
Berne, March 20th, 1914. Cd. 7613. 4d. 


TREATY SERIES : No. 13 of 1914. Convention between the United 
Kingdom and Sweden renewing for a’ Further Period of Five 
Years the Arbitration Convention of August llth, 1904; 
London, November 9th, 1914. Cd. 7629. 4d. 

(See also European War.) 


Colonial Reports. 
ANNUAL SERIES : 804, Weihaiwei, Cd. 7050-45, 2d. ; 808, Sierra 
Leone, Cd. 7050-49, 34d. ; 809, Bahamas, Report ‘for 1913- 14, 
Cd. 7622, 24d.; 810, Cayman Islands (Jamaica), Report for 


Irish Teachers’ Pension Rules, 1914. 


(Review, 








1912-13, Cd. 7622-1, 1$d.; 811, Fiji, Report for 1918, Cd. 
7622-2, 2d.; 812, Ashanti, Report for 1913, Cd. 7622-38, 84d. ; 
813, Basutoland, Report for 1913-14, Cd. 7622-4, 1d.; 815, 
Bechuanaland Protectorate, Cd. 7622-6, 2d.; 817, Falkland 
Islands, Report for 1913, Cd. 7622-9, 14d. ; 819, Trinidad and 
Tobago, Report for 1913-14, Cd. 7622-10, ‘8d. ; 820, Jamaica, 
Report for 1913-14, Cd. 7622-11, 8d. (Review, p. 2.) 


IMPERIAL INSTITUTE : 816, Report on the Work of the Imperial 
Institute, 1913. Cd. 7622-7. 2}d. 


India. 
EAST INDIA (EXCISE) : << wow regarding Excise Adminis- 
tration. Vol. II. Cd. 2s. 5d. 


EAST INDIA (LOANS RAISED IN ENGLAND): Return of all 
Loans raised in England, chargeable on the Revenues of India. 
H.of C.1. jd. (Review, p. 10.) 
(See also European War.) 


Labour and Industrial Regulation. 


WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR: Report on Changes in Rate 
of Wages and Hours of Labour in the United Kingdom in 1913, 
Cd. 7635. lid. (To be reviewed.) 


BOARD OF TRADE (DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR STATISTICS) : 
Report on Strikes and Lock-outs in the United Kingdom in 
1913. Cd. 7658. 1s. 3d. (To be reviewed.) 


UNEMPLOYED WORKMEN'S ACT, 1905: Return of Proceedings 
of Distress Committees in England and Wales and of the Central 
(Unemployed) Body for London under the above Act during 
year ending March 3ist, 1914. H. of C. 444. 24d. 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION : Statistics of Compensation and of 
Proceedings under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906, 
and the Employers’ Liability Act, 1880, during 1913. Cd. 
7669. 6d. (Review, p. 8.) 

FRIENDLY SOCIETIES : Reports of the Chief Registrar of Friendly 


Societies for 1912. Part B.—Industrial and Provident Socie- 
ties, H. of C.89-II. 2s.4d. (Review, p. 5.) 


EXPLOSIVES : Annual Report for 1913 of His Majesty's Inspectors 
of Explosives. Cd.7650. 5}d. (Review, p. 12.) 

HUMIDITY AND VENTILATION IN FLAX MILLS AND LINEN 
FACTORIES : Minutes of Evidence of Departmental Com- 
mittee. Cd. 7446. 1s. 2d. 


EXPLOSIONS IN MINES: Sixth Report of the Explosions in Mines 
Committee. Cd. 7638. 14d. (Review, p. 9.) 

EXPLOSION AT THE WHARNCLIFFE SILKSTONE COLLIERY : 
Report on the Circumstances attending an Explosion which 
occurred at the Wharncliffe Silkstone Colliery on May 30th, 1914. 
Cd. 7720. 54d. 


COAL MINES ACT : The Law relating to Mines under the Coal Mines 
Act, 1911. H.M. Stationery Office. 2s. 
WAGES AND EFFECTS OF DECEASED SEAMEN: Account 
of the Sums Received and Paid in respect of Wages and Effects 
of Deceased Seamen in the year ended March 3Ist, 1914. 
H. of C. 48. 4d. 
(See also European War.) 


Local Government. 

PAUPERISM (ENGLAND AND WALES) : 
1914. H.of C.111-VIl. 1d. 

Statement for September, 1914. H. of C. 111-VIII. 14d. 
Statement for October, 1914. H. of C. I11-IX. 1d. 
(Review, p. 3.) 

DISTRESS COMMITTEES (SCOTLAND): Report by the Local 
Government Board for Scotland as to the Proceedings of Distress 
Committees in Scotland for the year ended May 15th, 1914. 
Cd. 7666. 2d. 


Statement for August, 


LOCAL TAXATION (ENGLAND AND WALES): The Annual 
Local Taxation Returns. Year 1912-13. H. of C. 396-—II. 
ls. Id. 
Part II. H. of C. 396-I. 5id. (To be reviewed.) 


National Insurance. 

NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE : Report of the Departmental 
Committee on Sickness Benefit Claims under the Nationa! 
Insurance Act. Cd. 7687. 9d. 

The Report was dealt with fully in an article entitled “ The Insurance 

Morass ” in THe New StraresMan of December 5th, p. 213. 


OUTWORKERS’ COMMITTEE (IRELAND): Report of the Com- 
mittee appointed to consider and advise with regard to the 
Application of the National Insurance Act to Outworkers in 
Ireland. Vol. I. Cd. 7685. 2}d. (Review, p. 3.) 

OUTWORKERS’ COMMITTEE (IRELAND): Report of the Com- 
mittee appointed to consider and advise with regard to the 
Application of the National Insurance Act to Outworkers in 
Ireland. Vol. II. Cd. 7686. 11d. (Review, p. 3.) 
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Police, Law, and Crime. 
HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE AND COURT OF APPEAL, etc. : 
Account Prepared in Pursuance of the Supreme Court of Judi- 
eature Act, 1875. H. of C. 194. 4d. 


PRISONS : Report of the Commissioners of Prisons and the Directors 
of Convict Prisons, with Appendices. Part I., Cd. 7601, 74d.; 
Part II., Cd. 7602, 93d. 

JUDICIAL STATISTICS, IRELAND, 1913: Part I.—Criminal 
Statistics. Cd. 7600. 1s. 5d. 

MAGISTRATES (IRELAND): Return showing the names, addresses, 
occupations or descriptions of the persons appointed to the 
Commission of the Peace in Ireland since November 30th. 
1912, including all appointments to the end of 1913. H. of C. 
461. 2d. 

ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY AND DUBLIN METROPOLI- 
TAN POLICE: Appendix to the Report of the Committee of 
Inquiry, 1914. Cd. 7687. 3s. 24d. 

COMMISSIONER OF POLICE OF THE METROPOLIS: Report 
for 19138. Cd. 7671. 8d. (Review, p. 9.) 


Population Statistics. 
CENSUS OF ENGLAND AND WALES, 1911: County of London. 
2s.1d. (To be reviewed.) 


CENSUS OF ENGLAND AND WALES, 1911 : County of Monmouth. 
7d. 


LIFE TABLES: Supplement to the Seventy-fifth Annual Report 
of the Registrar-General of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in 
England and Wales. Part I.—Life Tables. Cd. 7512. 9d. 

An elaborate and technical report on rates of mortality, etc., based 
on the Censuses of 1901 and 1911 and the deaths registered in the 
three years 1910 to 1912. Written for the Registrar-General by 

Mr. George King, F.1.A., F.F.A. 


PASSENGER MOVEMENT : From and to the United Kingdom during 
September in 1913 and 1914. Cd.7285-VIII. 4d. From and 
to the United Kingdom during October in 1913 and 1914. 
Cd. 7285-IX. 4d. 

In September the total number of emigrants from the United Kingdom 
was 21,542, as compared with 36,039 in 1913; the total number of 
immigrants was 5,954, as compared with 6,861. In October the 
number of emigrants fell to 18,924 (32,402 in October, 1913), while 
the number of immigrants rose to 9,124 (6,991 in October of the 


previous year). 
Public Health. 
PATENT MEDICINES: Report from the Select Committee on 
Patent Medicines. H. of C. 414. 6s. 7d. 
Index and Digest of Evidence of the Select Committee on 
Patent Medicines. H. of C. 414—Ind. 11d. 


Taxation and Finance. 

TAXES AND IMPOSTS: Returns of (1) the Rates of all Duties, 
Taxes, or Imposts Collected by Imperial Officers; (2) the 
Quantities or Amounts Taxed ; (3) the Gross Receipts derived 
from each Duty, Tax, or Impost ; and (4) the Net Receipts and 
Appropriation thereof, in the year ending March 3lst, 1914. 
H. of C. 434. 3d. 

A return showing the rates of duty, the yield, and cost of collection 
of Imperial taxes (customs and inland revenue) for the year ended 

March 3lst, 1914. 


SUPER-TAX. H. of C. 36. 4d. 

States the number of persons asked by the Special Commissioners 
to make returns for Super-Tax, the numbers who gave notice they 
were liable to Super-Tax, and the numbers who neglected to make 
returns in the years 1909-1914. 


CIVIL CONTINGENCIES FUND, 1913-14: Copy of Accounts of 
the Civil Contingencies Fund, 1913-14, showing (1) the Receipts 
and Payments in connection with the Fund in the year ended 
March 31st, 1914; (2) the Distribution of the Capital of the 
Fund at the commencement and close of the year. H. of C. 45. 
1}d. 

MINT : Forty-fourth Annual Report of the Deputy Master and Comp- 
troller of the Mint, 1913. Cd.7565. 1s. (To be reviewed.) 


CONSOLIDATED FUND: Abstract Account, 1913-14. H.of C. 50. 
(See also European War.) 


Trade and Navigation. 


TRADE AND NAVIGATION : Accounts of the United Kingdom for 
each month during 1914. September, 1914, H. of C. 88- 
VIII., 1s. 6d. ; October, 1914, H. of C. 88—IX., 1s. 6d. ; Novem- 
ber, 1914, H. of C. 88—X., 1s. 6d. (Review, p. 6.) 


TRADE AND COMMERCE OF CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
AND BRITISH POSSESSIONS: Accounts including figures 
received up to September 14th, 1914, H. of C. 126-VII., 3d. 
Accounts including figures received up to October 14th, 1914, 
H. of C. 126—VIII., 33d. Accounts including figures received 
up to November 16th, 1914, H. of C. 126—1X., 3d. (Review, 


p- 6.) 


NAVIGATION AND SHIPPING: Annual Statement of the Naviga- 
tion and Shipping of the United Kingdom, 1913. Cd. 7616. 3s 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS (IRELAND) : Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction for Ireland : Report on the Trade in 
Imports and Exports at Irish Ports during 1913. Cd. 7639. 94d, 
(Review, p. 10.) 


COLONIAL IMPORT DUTIES, 1914: Return relating to the Rates 
of Import Duties Levied upon the Principal and Other Articles 
imported into the British Self-Governing Dominions, Colonies, 
Possessions, and Protectorates. Cd. 7641. 3s. 10d. 


TRADE OF SOUTH AFRICA : Report to the Board of Trade on the 
Trade of the Union of South Africa for 1913. Cd. 7648. 4d, 


TRADE OF NEW ZEALAND : Report to the Board of Trade on the 
Trade of New Zealand for 1913. Cd. 7693. 24d. 


COMPANIES: Twenty-third General Annual Report by the Board 
of Trade. H. of C. 348. 1s. 3d. 


SHORT WEIGHT : Index and Digest of Evidence from Select Com- 
mittee. Session 1914. H. of C. 359—Ind. 34d. 


Diplomatic and Consular Reports. 
ANNUAL SERIES: 5386, Japan (Yokohama), Cd. 7048-203, 2id. ; 
5392, Brazil, Cd. 7620-2, jd.; 5393, Crete, Cd. 7620-3, 2d.: 
5394, Germany (Bavaria), Cd. 7620-4, 2d.; 5395, Egypt 
(Port Said), Cd. 7620-5, 24d. ; 5396, Italy (Naples), Cd. 7620-6, 
l1id.; 5397, Germany (Danzig), Cd. 7620-7, 3d.; 5398. 
Switzerland, Cd. 7620-8, 23d. 


Transport and Traffic. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS: Summary of Accidents and Casualties 
during the Three Months ending June 30th, 1914. Cd. 7652. 
Is. 1d. 


ROCKET LIFE-SAVING APPARATUS: Report by the Board of 
Trade on the Life-saving Apparatus on the Coasts of the United 
Kingdom for the year ended June 30th, 1914. Cd. 7657. 3d. 
(To be reviewed.) 


PACIFIC CABLE ACT, 1901: Account showing the Money issued 
from the Consolidated Fund, and the Money received, expended, 
and borrowed, and Securities created under the said Act to 
March 31st, 1914, together with a copy of the Report of the 
Chairman of the Pacific Cable Board. H. of C. 489. 1}d. 


Miscellaneous. 


HOUSE OF LORDS : First Report from the Select Committee on the 
House of Lords Offices. H.of C.8. 4d. 


HOUSE OF LORDS: Standing Orders of the House of Lords relative 
to the Bringing in and Proceeding on Private Bills. H. of L. 297. 
Is. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS : Business of the House (days occupied by 
Government and by Private Members). H. of C. 428. 1d. 

In the 1914 Session the House of Commons sat on 130 days. At 

114 sittings Government business had precedence; at 33 Private 

Members’ business had precedence. At 37 sittings the business of 

Supply was considered. One sitting was held on,Saturday. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS (PROCEDURE): Index and Digest of 
Evidence from the Select Committee on House of Commons 
(Procedure). H. of C. 878—Ind. 3d. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS (DEBATES): Index and Digest of Evidence 
from the Select Committee on Publications and Debates 
Reports. Session 1914. H. of C. 401—Ind. 1d. 


HOWTH INCIDENT: Royal Commission into the Circumstances 
connected with the Landing of Arms at Howth on July 26th, 
1914. Minutes of Evidence. Cd. 7649. 8d. 


MALICIOUS INJURIES (IRELAND): Return showing the number 
of Persons who have made Claims under the Malicious Injuries 
Acts in Ireland, and the amounts claimed and awarded in 
each county, respectively, from 1906 to date. H. of C. 467. 4d. 


MANUSCRIPTS (TOPOGRAPHICAL): Guide to Reports on Col- 
lections of Manuscripts of Private Families, Corporations, and 
Institutions in Great Britain and Ireland, issued by the Royal 
Commissioners for Historical Manuscripts. Cd. 7594. 1s. 

The Guide gives a list of the Reports published by the Royal Com- 
missioners for Historical Manuscripts and an Index of over two hundred 
pages of place names mentioned in the Reports. 


STATISTICAL ABSTRACT FOR THE UNITED KINGDOM IN 
EACH OF THE LAST FIFTEEN YEARS FROM 1899 TO 
1913. Cd. 7636. 1s. 11d. 


FIRST AID CERTIFICATES COMMITTEE : Report of the rt 
mental Committee as to the Recognition of First Aid Certifi- 
cates for Purposes under the Coal Mines Act, 1911. Cd. 6795. 
ld. (Review, p. 9.) 
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three or four months. Afterwards he told me that many of the 
methods applied here were obsolete, the machines were bad, 
and a number of things which were done by machine in his factory 
were here done primitively by hand. Those who still consider 
Russia a barbarous country will find it hard to realise that a small 
factory in one of the remotest corners of Siberia is equipped 
with more modern machines than an old reputed factory here in 
the centre of the English metallurgical industry ! 

Our literature—with all apologies to Mr. Shaw—is fresher, 
richer in ideas, and generally more interesting than English 
literature, which is being sapped like a rotten tree from within 
by a spirit of hypocrisy and fear of touching indecent or so-called 
indecent subjects. I know that Mr. Shaw is constantly fighting 
against the obsolete omnipotence of Mrs. Grundy, who sits in 
judgment over Literature and Art in this country. But it is not 
enough. There ought to be many Shaws. The same applies to 
the English painting. I remember my conversation with one 
of the most promising young English painters. ‘ Our public,” 
said he, “‘ does not like to see the human body painted naked.” 
“But supposing you want to paint it,” I timidly suggested. 
“We must not,” was a firm answer. Such is an artistic atmo- 
sphere in England. 

English theatres are, in my opinion, simply beneath criticism, 
with the solitary exception of Granville Barker’s, which is cer- 
tainly interesting and artistic. Having lived in this country 
for nearly seven years I confess that I have lost all my love and 
interest for the dramatic art, and I used to be a fervent admirer 
of it. But English theatres are public functions and have 
nothing to do with the art. Even peasants in Russia would not 
look at plays which have a success here. And in Russia in every 
small far away town one can see always plays of Shakespeare, 
Wilde, Shaw, Maeterlinck, Hauptmann, Bataille, Bernstein, and 
others. Even our reactionary censorship is more advanced 
and enlightened in its conception of art than an English dramatic 
censor. Mrs. Warren’s Profession, for instance, was produced 
in the Imperial Theatre of Petrograd, and here it is forbidden ! 

Mr. Shaw is very eager to defend western civilisation against 
barbaric Russia. But in point of fact I have never in my life 
met with such appalling ignorance as here, at dinner-tables and 
in drawing-rooms, and never heard so much “ small talk ”’ as in 
England. Russian educated society is on the whole much more 
intelligent than English intellectual circles, and Russian “ bar- 
barism”’ really exists only in ballets specially written “ pour 
épater la bourgeoisie anglaise et frangaise ” ! 

But take the material side of civilisation. I think I am right 
in supposing that the first and principal task of civilisation is 
to protect us from wild and ruthless Nature. From this point of 
view life in England is utterly uncivilised. We are living here 
in a permanent state of barbarism because English houses are 
so badly built that they do not protect us at all from the elements. 
They are damp, draughty, and beastly cold. When you try to 
heat them, the passages still remain awfully cold. Every day 
during the winter I curse with all my heart your English civilisa- 
tion about which I heard so much while I was in Russia, and which 
I found pitifully wanting when I came here. And it is not that 
Englishmen do not understand it. Quite the contrary. Every- 
body is complaining, but results are still the same. When 
winter comes, all rich people rush to warm, sunlit countries 
because they say the English climate is bad, whereas in reality 
the English climate is very mild and not all bad, but the houses 
are not fit for human beings to live in. I think England would 
much benefit if she sent her young architects to Russia to learn 
how to build decent houses. 

Russian railways are more comfortable and four times cheaper 
than English ; the carriages are more roomy, more airy, and with 
excellent accommodation for sleeping. Our telephones are 
three or four times cheaper and a thousand times better. Even 
our furniture is more comfortable, though England takes a special 
pride in it. 

Politically we are, of course, much behind England, and I am 
at one with Mr. Shaw in his indignation against the political 
conditions of Russian life. But if we look at the history of other 
nations, we shall find everywhere the same process of alternative 
Successes and setbacks, of give and take in the struggle of peoples 
against their governments. Mr. Shaw compares the attempt of 
Charles I. to arrest five members of the House of Commons with 
the prosecution of thirty Social Democrats, members of the 
Second Duma. 

_ I share his feelings, but it must be remembered that Charles I. 
lived 427 years after the Great Charter, and the Russian Great 
Charter had existed at the time of the Second Duma only a little 
more than a year. We have not achieved much in this region, 
but we hope to achieve more, and we are sure that after this 
war there will be many Liberal reforms in Russia. I understand 





the profound mistrust of Mr. Shaw towards the Russian Govern- 
ment. Of all officials in the world Russian bureaucrats are the 
most stubborn reactionaries. They are not able even to grasp the 
idea that there is such a thing as the Russian constitution. But we 
firmly believe that before long they will be compelled under the 
pressure of political, economical, and psychological conditions 
to change their attitude and to yield to the Liberal demands made 
by the united Russian people. 

As to our civilisation, I invite Mr. Shaw to come to Russia and 
to see things as they are. He told me once that he was afraid 
of being arrested in Russia. But surely peaceful Fabians like 
Mr. Shaw or Mr. Wells need not be afraid of that. When during 
this summer Mr. Emile Vandervelde visited Russia, he was 
received with honours by the Duma and féted by the Russian 
Social Democrats. Nobody thought of touching him. Mr. 
Shaw must overcome his awe and come. “ But I do not want to 
be converted,” said he to me! That I believe will happen 
inevitably—Mr. Shaw will be converted from an enemy into a 
fervent friend of Russian civilisation and the Russian peasantry 
when he knows them more closely.—Yours, etc., 

Boris LEBEDEFF. 

London. 


MR. SHAW ON THE WAR 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Str,—This battle of ** Shaw versus the Professor and others ” 
has been really most enlightening as showing the comparative 
futility of most arguments conducted in the Press, where one 
combatant usually ** flogs the air ” instead of hitting his opponent. 
For from Mr. Shaw’s last letter it appears that it is Tommy 
Atkins he is addressing, and not the Professor. What practically 
Mr. Shaw has been trying to say through half a dozen of your 
valuable columns is that for a recruiting speech to prospective 
Tommy Atkinses the “ International Morality’ line taken by 
the Professor and by Mr. Asquith isn’t as effective as a few blunt 
** Bernhardisms.”” That may be true. Meanwhile the Professor 
has been endeavouring to convince Mr. Shaw that when States 
break their obligations to other States and violate neutrality 
agreements, such violations are not necessarily right, merely 
because they happen—even if the culprit State puts forward a 
plea of necessity—i.e., that it must win the war at all costs and 
by whatever means. This does not touch Mr. Shaw’s contention 
at all. Mr. Shaw should now confine himself to addressing 
recruiting meetings, and the Professor to writing pamphlets for 
the consumption of * neutral intellectuals.” At the end of the 
war they will be able to congratulate each other on such an 
economic division of their labours.—Yours, etc., 

Yer ANOTHER JUNKER. 

Cavendish Club, 

December 21st. 


THE IDEALISTIC REACTION AGAINST 
SCIENCE 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—** Probably in real life,” your reviewer of philosophic 
books “‘is as modest and sensible as anyone else; why, then, 
in” criticising philosophy “ should he display what in any other 
study would be called ridiculous arrogance and superstitious 
credulity ?”’ I was tempted to protest some weeks ago against 
his way of praising Mr. Bertrand Russell by ignorant disparage- 
ment of all other philosophers, but Mr. Russell’s reputation is 
secure even against that kind of adulation. I must, however, protest 
against his review of Professor Aliotta’s book. No one would 
imagine from your reviewer what the book is about. It is 
actually a very iearned and interesting account of almost all the 
different tendencies in modern philosophy. Each school of 
thought is described with great knowledge and sympathy. I 
know no other account of nineteenth-century philosophy so 
comprehensive and intelligible. For anyone who cares to read 
about such things the book would be of great value even although 
he himself entirely dissented from Professor Aliotta’s own 
philosophy and thought all his criticism mistaken. 

Professor Aliotta is an idealist, and apparently when your 
reviewer saw that red rag he put his head down and charged. 
That he saw red can be the only explanation of his in one sentence 
calling Professor Aliotta arrogant “ for being so very sure that 
philosophers of all schools have been so completely wrong about 
the universe,” and in another saying himself “ hardly a philo- 
sopher but unhesitatingly deduces, by obviously precarious pro- 
cesses, the most tremendous results from remote and ill-defined 
premises.” 
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I am not myself an idealist, and I follow your reviewer and 
one of the philosophers he contemns, Immanuel Kant, in holding 
that dogmatic metaphysical systems are futile ; but his review of 
Professor Aliotta’s book makes me indignant. It is a disgrace 
to a first-class journal.—Yours, etc., A. D. Linpsay. 

The Grey House, Boar’s Hill, Oxford, 

December 20th. 


Miscellany 


BERGSON * 

EOPLE welcome the philosophy of change because it is 
Pp a change of philosophy, or rather because it is not a 
philosophy at all, but only a change. They go to 
Bergsonism as they go to Skegness : it is so bracing. They 
furnish their minds Bergson’s way : it is so simple. Bergson 
can be connected with anything : he has been made to explain 
affections and disaffections and syndicalism and sin, but he 
has never been made to explain Bergson. Many have been 
naturally credulous towards a creed which absolves them from 
thought. They discard Descartes, they shut up Schopenhauer, 
they clear their minds of Kant. We can a!l do that. No pre- 
vious experience is required to be an intuitionist. For the 
Platonic ideas few of us ever felt anything more than a Pla- 
tonic friendship, but to the Bergsonian reality we can pierce 
with an intuition as passionate as itis pure. Like Johnson’s 
philosopher, we have only to “co-operate with the general 
disposition and tendency of the present system of things.” 
Real philosophers might well doubt whether such tendency 
was not after all in a wrong direction, and, indeed, M. Bergson 
himself sometimes comes up against that misgiving, but of 
course his whole theory discounts the philosophic doubt. 
He is like Mr. Edwards, the solicitor, who tried to be a 
philosopher, but found that cheerfulness was always breaking 
in. How hard is thought was admitted in the famous 
rustic’s confession: ‘‘ Sometimes I sits and thinks, and 
sometimes I just sits.” But anyone can imagine himself 
to be en rapport with reality, to be approaching life direct, 
to be identifying himself with the truth. It is as easy as 
admiring a picture. It fills the heart with hope and the 
bookshops with expositionary treatises. It is magnificent, 

but it is not philosophy. 

We may say at once that Henri Bergson: An Account of 
his Life and Philosophy is as good as a book of the kind 
could be. It is tolerably brief, excellently arranged, and 
reasonably authoritative. It covers most of the ground, and 
it has the crowning merit of being readable, though no one 
will expect it to rival M. Bergson’s own works in literary 
fascination. Anyway, we have here restated all the essential 
errors. Since Zeno saw that if time and space were dis- 
crete, Achilles could not catch up a tortoise, nor an arrow 
fly through the air, everyone has realised that time and space 
can’t be discrete. This truth, like evolution and so many 
other things, was taken for granted until it was discovered 
in the nineteenth century. When, even earlier than Zeno, 
Heraclitus remarked that you cannot step twice into the 
same river, he was expounding the doctrine of “ real time ” : 
when his remark was supplemented by the further one, that 
you cannot step even once into the same river, the exposition 
was complete. Nothing of any value on cither of these lines 
of thought has been added by M. Bergson. His whole 





* Henri Bergson : An Account of his Life and Philosophy. By Algot 
Ruhe and Nancy Margaret Paul. Macmillan. 5s. net. 

The Philosophy of Change: A Study of the Fundamenta: Principle 
of the Philosophy of Bergson. By H. Wildon Carr. Macmillan. 6s. net. 

William James and Henri Bergson. By Horace Meyer Kallen, 
Ph.D. Cambridge University Press (as agents for the Chicago Univer- 
sity Press). 6s. net. 

Dreams. By Henri Bergson. Translated, with an Introduction, 
by Edwin E. Slosson. Fisher Unwin. 2s. 6d. net. 





scheme of “ creative evolution ” falls to pieces the moment 
he is asked to define his terms. It is true “ evolution ” has 
been so consistently misunderstood that few people ever 
try to define it. Lots of “scientists” think evolution 
means natural selection; lots of “ Christians” think jt 
means contradicting Genesis. But evolution means the 
process of evolving. If you insert into it the idea of creation, 
you are clearly destroying any meaning it ever had, unless 
you are prepared to re-define creation. What precisely js 
created by this precious evolution? New matter or new 
spirit? The former theory is nonsense and the latter is a 
mystical dogma beyond the scope of philosophy or science, 
The only possible meaning left is mere “ activity,” the altera- 
tion of form : and then what have we come back to but our 
old friend the Aristotelian energeia ? 

It may be objected that in putting the dilemma in the 
form of a division between matter and spirit we are making 
a fallacious assumption. Not at all. That division, fatal 
as it is to any such essential of meaning as M. Bergson’s 
doctrines could in any case possess, is M. Bergson’s own. 
It is everywhere present in his writings. Take it as im- 
plied in a letter to Dr. Wildon Carr, which he quotes in 
his preface to The Philosophy of Change: “ En ce qui con- 
cerne la possibilité d’une création d’énergie physique, 
Jinclinerais a considérer la question comme susceptible 
d’étre traitée un jour expérimentalement. II ne me parait 
pas impossible qu’une énergie purement psychique 
puisse accroitre (quoique, sans doute, dans une mesure 
excessivement restreinte) la somme d’énergie physique 
existant dans un systéme donné.” Notice that ‘* purement.” 
Notice also that “‘ pas impossible.” The word “ impossible ” 
clearly cannot be in M. Bergson’s dictionary. Most charac- 
teristic of all, however, are the words in parenthesis. It is 
like M. Bergson to produce an illegitimate assumption and 
excuse it on the ground that it is only a little one. If it be 


‘replied that the main Bergsonian principle excludes this kind 


of consideration of matter and spirit as separate or opposed 
entities, we admit it : precisely what we are suggesting is that 
the Bergsonian is sometimes bound to consider matter as the 
expression of life, sometimes as the obstructive material on 
which life works: and that no talk of “ creation ” either 
reconciles these conceptions nor explains either of them. 
We have no space (we only wish we had—it is a work 
that badly needs doing) to go through this or any other 
exposition of Bergson and point out its mistakes one by one. 
It must suffice here to indicate the real connection between 
Bergsonism and the more discredited forms of pragmatism. 
In one place we get a gleam of hope—a reference to the 
organised world as “a connected whole, imperfectly har- 
monized,” which, if it means anything, must mean that 
there does exist in idea a perfect harmony of reality, that 
there is an Absolute to which evolution may approximate. 
But our hopes are soon dashed. As here, of plants and 
animals: ‘As evolution progressed the two tendencies 
were respectively accentuated along different lines. Probably 
this was a necessary condition of all considerable advance.” 
Advance, in God’s name——or rather in the name of creative 
evolution—towards what? Do these people really not see 
that, even if you can have movement without fixture (which 
you can’t, any more than you can have darkness without 
light), you yet cannot advance except towards a point already 
fixed ? Here is some more nonsense, shot across as so often 
with a contradictory gleam of sense: ‘ Evolution is not 
necessarily an advance. Life in a species may stand still 
or even retrogress. Unquestionably there is progress along 
the main lines of evolution, where forms of life more and 
more complex are produced.” Here we seem to be back 
at poor old Spencer’s change from homogeneity to hetero- 
geneity. For such theorists progress cannot possibly mean 
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anything. That, no doubt, is why they talk of it so much. 
“ Evolution is not necessarily an advance.” Towards what ? 

Until you know that, why talk of “ unquestionable pro- 
ress”? 

To Dr. Wildon Carr it is impossible to feel anything but 
deep respect : he has done so much for the study of philosophy 
in England. And, though he takes Bergsonism as his basis, 
he transcends it in some essentials. For instance, in his 
insistence on what he calls “ solidarity in action *—soli- 
darity, that is, of mind and body—he deserts Bergson and 
encroaches upon Croce. But the pragmatic taint clings 
even to so stimulating and learned a work as The Philosophy 
of Change. 

Dr. Carr does not avoid the difficulty of the Bergsonian 
intuition, but much of his confusion centres in the word 
mind. ‘ Our mind is not naturally formed to grasp reality 
by intuition. . . . Our mind, in fact, is not fitted to know 
anything as present, but only to regard it by reflection when 
it is passed. Therefore life appears to intellectual appre- 
hension as an extension. . . . In intuition we see the reality 
as fluid, as unfixed.”” This might mean, of course, that the 
function of intuition is one thing, that of mind quite different. 
And in the sense that we do all of us unconsciously apprehend 
reality—imply it, so to speak, by living at all—and that the 
faculty of so apprehending may as well be called intuition 
as not, this no doubt is a possible distinction. But Dr. Carr 
doesn’t really mean that. To him intuition is something 
which you force the unwilling mind to do. But, we are 
told, if we present to the mind as an object of thought our 
intuition of reality, “ it is gone.” “* We can only refer to it 
as an experience of life that we have in living.” But if we 
can do no more than that, what does Dr. Carr hope to effect 
by talking about it—by presenting it to the mind as an 
object of thought ? The plain fact is that it is the mind’s 
business to think, and that philosophy is a question of 
thought and is thus the business of the mind, bounded by 
the mind’s laws. No juggling with words can affect that : 
and that is the death of Bergsonian intuition. ‘* We who 
hold this doctrine say that we can by an effort of the mind 
obtain this intuition.”” We, who don’t, say that we can 
by an effort of the body obtain a sensation of, for instance, 
rest after exercise—of satisfaction. The one assertion is 
as relevant for philosophy as the other. Each is a statement 
of individual experience : neither as felt is a solution of the 
problem : it is only when these individual states are regarded 
as part of the universal fact, are presented to the mind 
under universal forms (which is the only way in which they 
can be presented to the mind), that they can even conceivably 
have anything to do with philosophy. 

It is easy to see that the initial fault is in the approach 
to metaphysics from psychology. The two have no more 
connection than metaphysics and eugenics, or metaphysics 
and physics. Until we re-realise that we shall get little 
good out of writing books. But Dr. Carr’s work, as has been 
indicated, has points of advance on Bergson, and it presents 
its whole case in a dignified and elaborate form which will 
ensure it attention. 

Our heart sank at the dedication of Dr. Kallen’s book : 
“To William James, My Master.” Nevertheless, the book 
is enjoyable. It is written in rich rolling periods and with 
sudden fascinating quaintnesses of phrase. “ The vision of 
the philosopher and the perception of the artist have this 
im common: they both ingest an existence alien in its 
nature and interests to the human mind *’—that is how the 
first chapter begins. Digestion we know and indigestion 
we know: but who is this ingestion? Soon we come to 

philosophy “from Thales to Royce ”—as who should say, 
poetry “from Hesiod to Ella Wheeler Wilcox.” Some- 
times we get sentences like this: ‘The assumption was 





methodological, not metaphysical, and the theory of psycho- 
physical parallelism was dirempted at one point by a theory 
of interaction for which the warrant was empirico-ontologic, 
rather than a logical deduction from the parallelistic premise.” 
The work, all the same, is a stimulating and daring one. 
The attempt to co-ordinate Bergson with the “ older 
cosmologists,” to show that it is he who is in the more or 
less accepted conventions and James who is the real originator 
and pioneer—that Codlin’s the friend, not Short—is, to say 
the least, ingenious. Particularly is it so in the argument 
to prove that Bergson’s élan is Plato’s Idea gone a little 
astray. We could quarrel with some of the details. It is 
true that Bergson distinguishes useful knowledge from true 
knowledge ; but he is here, as Dr. Kallen points out, using 
“useful ”’ as equivalent to “ customary.” It is not fair to 
go on to exclude him from the pragmatic connection of 
knowledge and utility. Over and over does he imply that 
knowledge is necessarily useful, even “ unpractical ’’ know- 
ledge—for otherwise where is his “‘ progress”? It is true 
that he has also conceptions, finer than he himself under- 
stands, of real knowledge of truth—conceptions which do not 
square with the rest of him. It is true, too, that James went 
further and fared worse, producing that notorious self-contra- 
dictory silliness about truth being “* what works.” Pragma- 
tism, however, is dead, and we will not flog it with fresh 
refutations. Dr. Kallen’s defence of it is negligible : his 
attack on Bergson constitutes a better defence of Bergson 
than anyone could have expected. 

Dreams is an interesting little book, purely psychological, 
connecting the phenomena of dreams with M. Bergson’s 
general theory, now so familiar, of the relation between 
perception and memory, and offering some convincing 
interpretations. M. Bergson is so fine a psychologist that it 
seems a pity he does not stick to his last. 

We may add that our attack is not directed to the really 
learned people who have found in Bergson more than, we 
think, is there, but to his cheap and easy amateur public. 

x. 


CHAUFFEURS AT THE FRONT 


DO not know whether anybody is wreathing crowns of 
I glory for them, but I imagine that, wherever the 

imperishable kinds are made, something very handsome 
is in preparation for Tom and Bert, Ascot and Newlands— 
and Smith. 

Meanwhile, so far as I know, their names have remained 
as obscure and humble as on the day when I first heard them. 

They are five chauffeurs attached to a Red Cross Motor 
Field Ambulance to which I once belonged. Its founder, 
Dr. Hector Munro, and his volunteers are covering them- 
selves with glory. Working day and night, often under 
heavy shell-fire, they have carried from the field, up to date, 
over one thousand eight hundred wounded. And now one 
of these volunteers has asked me to “ write something about 
the chauffeurs.” 

It is not that the chauffeurs are actually overlooked in the 
general distribution of glory. I have certainly seen them 
mentioned. But these acknowledgments are apt to be a 
little perfunctory ; they are stuck into the context with an 
air of after-thought, as if the brilliant correspondent at the 
Front had said to himself: ‘“*‘ The chauffeurs—of course, 
I mustn’t forget the chauffeurs.” 

Now, the chauffeur of a Field Ambulance under fire has a 
task as hard as or harder than that of the surgeon, the 
dresser or the stretcher-bearer. He shares the same risks 


without the absorbing interest or the tense excitement that 
makes these others blind and oblivious to danger. The 
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steering of a heavy motor ambulance car, loaded with 
wounded, over roads that are almost the worst in western 
Europe, is ticklish work even when there are no shells and 
shrapnel bursting round you. And what the chauffeur does 
he has to do in cold blood. He has long periods of inactivity 
when he has to wait with his car, perhaps in the hottest centre 
of a bombardment, with his blood getting colder and colder. 
He has leisure to count every shell that drops around him 
and to consider the ghastliness of his personal situation 
without reference to anybody or anything else. Then, when 
his blood is down to zero, he will have to steer his way out 
of that bombardment as best he can, or run for miles along 
a skiddy road under open fire, as often as not through pitch- 
black night with no lamps lit front or rear ; so that it is time 
somebody remembered Tom and Bert, Ascot and Newlands— 
and Smith. 

Smith, to my great sorrow, I have never seen. He came 
after my time. But the others were the first four who came 
out to us. They shared our quarters and our mess. It is 
impossible to forget them. 

Tom impressed us first of all as a youth with a grievance 
against things in general. He arrived in a high state of 
indignation because a bomb neglected to fall into his bed- 
room at Ostend and provide him with the initiatory thrill. 
Tom’s language and the expression of his face next led us to 
believe that Tom was inspired with hatred of the whole 
human race, a passion that gradually narrowed itself down 
to personal detestation of an enterprising photographer who 
at times secured a place for himself on Tom’s car. You 
would have said that Tom was also hostile to the entire female 
sex. For woman in her right place he may have felt tender- 
ness and reverence. Woman in a Field Corps he apparently 
abhorred and despised. I think really it was the sight of 
the five women attached to the ambulance that accounted 
for Tom’s depression at Ostend. 

So Tom passed for the mean and brutal male, the crass 
obstructionist who grudges women their laurels in the equal 
field. You see him? A heartless creature. In some ways 
Tom is very like Lord Kitchener. He knows nothing about 
the aims and wants of modern womanhood, and he cares 
less. The modern woman does not ask to be protected, does 
not want to be protected, and Tom, like Lord Kitchener, will 
go on protecting. You cannot elevate men like Lord 
Kitchener and Tom above the primitive plane of chivalry. 
Tom in the danger zone with a woman by his side feels 
about as peaceful and comfortable as a woman in the danger 
zone with a two-year-old baby in her lap. A bomb in his 
bedroom is one thing, and a band of drunken Uhlans making 
for his women is another. Tom’s nerves are wracked with 
problems. How the dickens is he to steer his car and protect 
his women at the same time? And if it comes to a toss-up 
between his women and his wounded? You've got to stow 
the silly things somewhere, and every one of them takes up 
the place of a wounded man. So when the brave field 
women leap upon the ambulance, and everybody cries 
“How splendid!” Tom growls, “ Another bloomin’ joy- 
ride!” while he draws from the car’s mysterious being 
sounds that express the savage fury of his protest. 

(And once I saw Tom and a Belgian Red Cross man 
exchange a wink that surpassed all language.) 

Tom was in the battle of Dixmude. At the order of his 
commandant he drove his car straight into the thick of it, 
over the ruins of a shattered house that blocked the way. 
He waited with his car while all the bombs that he had ever 
dreamed of crashed around him, and houses flamed, and 
tottered and fell. “‘ Pretty warm, ain’t it?’ was Tom’s 
comment. 

Four days later he was waiting at Oudekappele with his 
car when he heard that the Hospital of Saint Jean, at 


Dixmude, was being shelled and that the Belgian who had 
been sent with a military motor-car to carry off the wounded 
had been turned back by the fragment of a shell that dropped 
in front of him. Tom thereupon drove into Dixmude to the 
Hospital of Saint Jean, and removed from it two wounded 
soldiers and two aged and paralysed civilians who had 
sheltered there, and brought them to Furnes. The military 
ambulance men then followed his lead and the hospital was 
emptied. That evening it was destroyed by a shell. 

And Bert—it was Bert who drove his ambulance into 
Ramskappele to the barricade by the railway. It was 
Bert who searched in a shell hole to pick out three wounded 
from among thirteen dead ; who, with the help of a Belgian 
priest, carried the three several yards to his car, under fire, 
and who brought them in safety to Furnes. 

Newlands I remember chiefly by his joy in his maiden 
trip, when he and I and a Belgian guide drove into Melle to 
fetch five wounded—by that and by the noble stand he made 
outside the English hospital at Ostend. The Germans had 
driven us out of Ghent to Bruges and from Bruges to Ostend. 
Our cars were ordered to go back to Bruges to fetch forty- 
seven Belgian wounded from the hospital. Two other women 
and I had leave to go with them. But Newlands was even 
more like Lord Kitchener than Tom. He simply could not 
get over the idea that women were to be protected. And to 
take three women into Bruges when the Germans were (for 
all we knew) in Bruges was an impossibility to Newlands, as 
it would have been to Lord Kitchener. So Newlands flatly 
refused to drive his car into Bruges if one woman went with 
the expedition. He intimated that he was ready to drive 
into any hell you pleased, provided he had not to take any 
women with him. He didn’t care if he was sacked. He 
wouldn’t drive his car if one woman—here, in his utter dis- 
regard of discipline the likeness between Newlands and Lord 
Kitchener ends. Enough that he drove his car into Bruges. 
The last I heard of him was that he had left the Corps and 
** joined his regiment.” There will be no women to embarrass 
him there. 

As I said, I never really saw Smith. But you may see 
him any day—scores and scores of Smiths—in any London 
street. He is thin and under-sized and colourless, a wisp of 
a man, a white rope of nerves clothed incongruously in 
khaki. He converses in monosyllables. 

When Dixmude was under bombardment Smith was 
ordered to go into the town and fetch the wounded from a 
house beyond the Gaeske station. Smith went. The house 
—an inn where the Senegalese troops were stationcd—was 
being shelled intermittently. The front was blackened ; 
the windows were shattered. Smith’s car, with its great 
khaki hood and red cross, was as good a mark for the German 
batteries as the inn. Before Smith had been there five 
seconds they found his range. Four small obus came flying 
over the top of the car and struck a house opposite. Smith 
stood his ground imperturbably while two soldiers, each 
wounded in the arm, ran to the ambulance and climbed 
inside. As Smith was preparing to Ict his car rip, he saw, 
about fifty yards away, a wounded Senegalese who came 
crawling on his hands and knees down the inn yard. Smith 
waited. The guns fired again. Four obus whistled and tore 
past Smith into the ruined house behind him. Smith did 
not so much as duck his head. He waited. The Senegalese 
dragged his bleeding body slowly, very slowly, along the 
ground. Two more shells came whistling past. The 
Senegalese had reached the step of the ambulance. Smith 
lifted him in. 

After all, you cannot “ write about the chauffeurs.” You 
can only say : “ This and this is what they did, Tom and Bert, 


Ascot and Newlands—and Smith, and hundreds more.” 
May SINCLAIR. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE announcement of the establishment of an English 
protectorate over Egypt, with its accessory official 
remarks as to the development of the country 
towards self-government, will be of particular interest to 
Mr. Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, whose collected Poetical Works 
have just been issued in two volumes by Messrs. Macmillan. 
Although English poets have always had a great penchant 
for subject nationalities, Mr. Blunt is, I think, the only 
one of them who has been moved to make poctry out of 
Modern Egypt—the Egyptian dramas of Shaw and Mr. 
Shakespeare having little reference to contemporary events. 
His long lament, The Wind and The Whirlwind (1883), 
written in a fever of indignation over the fate of Arabi and 
Alexandria and the establishment of the Occupation, is one 
of the fiercest of contemporary political poems. This is how 
it opens; and to appreciate it fully one must recall the 
circumstances under which it was written : 


I have a thing to say. But how to say it ? 

I have a cause to plead. But to what ears ? 
How shall I move a world by lamentation, 

A world which heeded not a nation’s tears ? 


How shall I speak of justice to the aggressors, 

Of right to Kings whose rights include all wrong, 
Of truth to Statecraft, true but in deceiving, 

Of peace to Prelates, pity to the Strong ? 


Where shall I find a hearing? In high places ? 
The voice of havock drowns the voice of good. 

On the throne’s steps? The elders of the nation 
Rise in their ranks and call aloud for blood. 


Where ? In the street? Alas for the world’s reason ! 
Not Peers not Priests alone this deed have done. 
The clothes of those high Hebrews stoning Stephen 
Were held by all of us—ay, every one. 
* * * 


The subjects of this poem and of some of Mr. Blunt’s 
other political poems—he has written a good deal about 
Ireland—led the editors of the 1898 volume of his Selected 
Poems (the late W. E. Henley and the late George Wynd- 
ham) to excise them. They not only left out some poems, 
but they bowdlerised others. Mr. Blunt, though grateful 
for their friendly services, disliked their political and moral 
eclecticism, and in the present edition he has given the 
whole body of his verse, including several hundred pages of 
new poems. He could scarcely countenance bowdlecrisation 
who had himself written in his Griselda : 

Know this, in art that thing alone is evil 
Which shuns the one plain word that shames the Devil. 
Tell truth without preamble or excuse, 
And all shall be forgiven thee—all, my Muse ! 
* * * 


Mr. Blunt’s work, principally owing to the difficulty there 
has been of obtaining copies of his old books, is nothing 
like so well known as it should be, though a certain amount 
of it has been popularised by anthologies. Very little of it 
is poetry of the first order—only a few sonnets and lyrics 
perhaps—but all of it is interesting, skilfully written, 
unaffectedly sincere, and full of individual character. And it 
is very varied. There are dramas, hundreds of lyrics, 
several long sonnet sequences, speculations on religion and 
politics, translations from the Arabic, and novels in verse. 
Of these latter Griselda is one of the few attempts of the 
kind that have ever been successful. It is written,in the 
heroic couplet, manipulated with great freedom ; the com- 
mentator who relates the story of Griselda, the elderly 
peer, and the young roué, has a touch of the Byronic about 





him: the characters live and the scenes are very fvivid. 
Still more Byronic in idea, though not in execution, is 
Satan Absolved, in which the Devil and the Deity—for the 
first time in literary history, I should imagine—talk not 
merely of man, but of the Anglo-Saxon race, School Boards, 
Charity Organisation, Mansion House Funds, and the 
Daily Press. Needless to say, the celestial verdict on these 
phenomena is adverse. This poem, Mr. Blunt says, was 
written to some extent in collaboration with Herbert 
Spencer. . . . After that I think we had better have a row 


of little stars. 
* ae . 


Even with Spencer on board, Mr. Blunt’s muse was 
not entirely becalmed. He has far too much ardour ever 
to be dull. But he is often, particularly in his longer poems, 
rather diffuse, and posterity is not likely to preserve these in 
spite of their respectable merits. But the best of Mr. 
Blunt’s shorter poems are almost bound to survive. There 
are sonnets in The Love Sonnets of Protius—such as 

To-day, all day, I rode upon the Down. 
O Age, thou art the very thief of joy 


and 
I long have had a quarrel set with Time 


—which are as good as any sonnets written since Mrs. Brown- 
ing. Their force does not depend mainly on superfine 
craftsmanship ; there is matter in them, and they never 
grow stale. Mr. Blunt’s recent poem on George Wyndham 
shows that his power of feeling and writing is undiminished 
by age, and he may yet write verses equal to his best. 

* * + 


Messrs. Maunsel have just issued a six-shilling collected 
edition of J. M. Synge’s Dramatic Works. It is a very 
sensible thing to do; thousands of people must have been 
precluded from buying Synge because of the lack of such a 
cheap complete edition. Synge’s reputation is now at its 
height. Riders to the Sea and The Playboy of the Western 
World are now currently accepted as classics. Whether 
they are likely—at any rate, the latter of them—to continue 
to be so accepted I will not at this moment discuss. But I 
will, at any rate, congratulate the Irish dramatist on his 
publisher, who has throughout “ handled” him with judg- 
ment. It is a pity, from the reader’s point of view, that all 
publishers do not take as early an opportunity of putting 
good writers within reach of the poorer and larger public. 
We had to wait a long time for cheap editions of William 
Morris (though the Popular Library editions, now they have 
come, are exceedingly pretty), and Swinburne, save in 
selection, is still inaccessible to all but the comparatively 
rich. I do not presume to instruct Messrs. Chatto & Windus 
about their business, which they know much better than I. 
But I must say that I believe there is a large public which 
would buy Swinburne in one or two cheap “ collected ” 
volumes, but which cannot run to the 36s. asked at present 
for the six-volume edition, which is the only one on sale. 
Alternatively, in Swinburne’s case, a newer, larger, and better 
Selection would be a good thing. 


at + * 


Almost all the young French writers are at the}front, 
including Jules Romains, perhaps the most promising of 
them all. Several have already been killed, including 
Charles Péguy and Georges Duhamel, the latter of whom 
had a good many readers in this country. I suppose, if 
every man of unusual intelligence or unusual physiquegin 
all the countries involved were killed in action, there would 
still remain imbeciles who would go on talking of war as a 
struggle for the survival of the fittest. 


SoLomon EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 
The Prussian Officer, and Other Stories. By D. H. Law- 


RENCE. Duckworth. 6s. 
“Thracian Sea.”” By Joun Hetston. Eveleigh Nash. 6s. 


Valley of a Thousand Hills By F. E. Mitts Younc. 
Lane. 6s. 

One word is too often profaned by reviewers for me to pro- 
fane it—if I could help myself: but, indeed, for Mr. D. H. 
Lawrence it is the only word. It is the word “ powerful.” 
His power is of a peculiar kind, not fierce and masterful, but 
drenched in melancholy, and pitiful for all its pitilessness. It 
spares you nothing, but it seems as if it would spare you if it 
could. ‘“ Life,” it says, “is like this”: and it goes on to 
choose moods, episodes, revelations of human fear or desire ; 
it broods over them ; it understands them to their remotest 
implications and their most trivial re-actions ; it describes 
them in careful, sombre, often beautiful and moving, lan- 
guage ; it forces them upon you. On the other hand, it 
leaves you, I think, with an answer. It is open to you to 
retort that life is not like this. Mr. Lawrence is too much 
concerned with the queer dark corners. He deals too fre- 
quently with what Aristotle would certainly have considered 
unfit for artistic presentment. Yet for all that the light of 
simple beauty is sometimes suffered to shine through the dust 
and smoke, and there are indications that if Mr. Lawrence 
gave scope to his powers he might be something much better 
than “ powerful.” Even as it is, it would be difficult to 
overpraise the individual quality, the force and effectiveness 
within a limited range, of his work. 

Nowadays, when babes acquire knowledge of sexual 
pathology along with their mother’s milk, everybody knows 
that there exists in a few dreadful and dreadfully unfortunate 
beings a morbid lust or the infliction of pain and humiliation 
on others. That was what was the matter with Mr. Law- 
rence’s Prussian officer. 

The Captain had reddish-brown, stiff hair, that he wore short upon 
his skull. His moustache was also cut short and bristly over a full, 
brutal mouth. His face was rather rugged, the cheeks thin. Perhaps 
the man was the more handsome for the deep lines in his face, the 
irritable tension of his brow, which gave him the look of a man who 
fights with life. His fair eyebrows stood bushy over light blue eyes 
that were always flashing with cold fires. 


On this temperament, gradually, the “ young, vigorous, 
unconscious ” presence of his orderly worked like madness. 
“* He did not choose to be touched into life by his servant.” 
But he was; and a long, painfully growing hatred, a bullying, 
an insane brutality, culminated in one horrible scene. How 
the officer kicked the orderly is described in a way to make 
one almost sick—rather at the emotional effect on the doer 
than at the deed. The next day there was a long hot march ; 
the orderly suffered pains which I should call indescribable, 
but that they are so particularly described. And, having his 
opportunity in a quiet wood, amid “ gold-green shade ” and 
“brilliant sunlit green” (Mr. Lawrence is as meticulous 
about the beauty as about the horror), the orderly murdered 
the officer, slowly, with his hands (here, too, Mr. Lawrence is 
meticulous, and again in describing the murderer’s sensations 
afterwards). 

The second story, The Thorn in the Flesh, also has to do 
with the German army. It is, to begin with, a study in the 
simple physical fear that assails some people when they have 
to climb a high ladder. The wretched soldier concerned has 
the further misfortune to knock his sergeant over a rampart, 
by accident. He deserts, hides—and has a lover. The re- 
action, the refuge from shame and fear, in physical passion, 
these are given in every detail. The end, of course, is ter- 
rible ; discovery follows very quickly. In the third story, the 
ongest, called Daughters of the Vicar, we get the struggles 


—— 


against poverty and depressing and alien environment of a 
rather dull unsympathetic clergyman and his family. The 
daughters, naturally, suffer from sexual frustration. One 
marries an odd, bloodless, conscientious, masterful, minute 
semblance of a man, a dreadful atom, a thoroughly correct 
and admirable person, who comes into the household as her 
father’s curate, but who has money and soon attains promo- 
tion. Another daughter falls in love with and insists on 
marrying a handsome young miner. That is the story— 
abominably convincing, except for the episode of the vicar’s 
daughter washing the back of the miner. We are apparently 
expected to take that for granted, but it strikes one as extra- 
ordinarily grotesque. The rest of the stories in the book are 
mostly quite brief, “‘ sketches ” almost, several of them deal- 
ing with that colliery-world which Mr. Lawrence knows so 
well. Far the best is The Christening. 

Mr. Helston begins his “* Foreword ” by telling us he is 
“one not altogether negligible both as a poet and as a prac- 
tical man of his hands.” That somehow strikes the right 
note : the reviewer’s heart warms to him at once. In the 
same “ Foreword,” Mr. Helston says : “‘ Such a book as this, 
a socialist’s study of the ideals and lives of, for the most part, 
middle-class people, may offend the susceptibilities of some.” 
But he really needn’t be afraid of that. There is nothing 
startlingly novel in either the plot or the sentiments. The 
most daring of the latter have long been the commonplaces of 
Golder’s Green. It is true that at Golder’s Green they are 
embraced with a merely intellectual ardour, whereas Mr. 
Helston has obviously felt these things out for himself. 
There is no Golder’s Green in his eye. His plot, in bare 
outline, is this: James Burkett, an average thoughtless 
sensual young man, seduces a beautiful and charming child of 
Nature, Margaret, who, when she discovers that she is going 
to have a baby, leaves her country home and goes to Wim- 
bledon. She re-encounters James, but gives him up when 
she discovers that he is having a love affair with another 
young woman, a beautiful and calculating creature called 
Helen. Helen marries James, partly for his money, but also 
partly for other reasons. Quite early in their acquaintance 
he has the good sense to put her on a horse (he is always 
putting something on a horse—** Thracian Sea ”’ is a horse’s 
name, not a geographical reference), and interest in horse- 
flesh is a strong tie between them. Moreover, Helen does 
actually rouse in herself a sensual “ love ” for James when 
she marries him (the psychology of this is far the subtlest 
thing Mr. Helston gives us); but her spiritual love is given 
to a spiritual curate. Helen is killed by a fall with her horse. 
James goes from the horses to the dogs, but ultimately comes 
back to Margaret and marries her. So much for the bare 
facts. Mr. Helston clothes them in many—too many, I think 
—pages. The main fault of his manner is that it is laboured 
and high-flown. His characters “ dwell ”’ instead of living ; 
they do things “ in this wise ” instead of in this way ; Love, 
to him, instead of just being blind, is “ a disorder proverbially 
accompanied by optical derangement.” Particularly is this 
fault painful in his ironic assaults upon convention ; when 
the subject is more concrete the writing is on the whole better. 
But I have a suspicion (I hope it is an unjust one) that it 1s 
just the things which to the reader seem most laboured that 
to Mr. Helston seem most important. Here is his irony at 
its simplest (and therefore best): he is speaking of the 
seduced girl after her baby came : 

She had no right to be happy, of course. The world is only kept 
respectable by the proper allocation of the reward of happiness to those 
who really deserve it ; and there is always quite a sufficient stock of it 
on hand for that purpose. It is only adding sin to sin for anyone who 
has erred as deeply as Margaret to be happy. 

The chief merit—and no small merit either—of Valley of a 
Thousand Hills is that the telling is sincere and straightfor- 
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ward. It is an African story, with some of the space and 
rimitive simplicity of Africa as we who don’t know it 
imagine it. The plot, apart from its local colour, is rather 
conventional; it concerns rivalry between a young waster with 
a large allowance and large prospects and a poor but honest 
English immigrant for the hand of a beautiful Boer maid, 
and there are minor problems of conduct and morals both as 
between sexes and between races. The point of view is clear 
and fine, and though there is no attempt at either subtlety 
or splendour, Miss Mills Young may be congratulated on a 
workmanlike and readable production. 
GERALD GOULD. 


POLITICAL THEORISTS 


Political Thought from Bacon to Halifax. By G. P. Goocu. 
(Home University Library.) Williams & Norgate. 
Is. net. 

The Tory Tradition: Bolingbroke, Burke, Disraeli, Salis- 
bury. By Grorrrey G. Butter, M.A. Murray. 
3s. 6d. net. 

These two books, placed end to end, reach from 1600 
to 1900. But there is little resemblance between them. 
Mr. Gooch’s book is packed with interest, is as fascinating as 
a fairy-tale and as informative as an encyclopedia. Mr. 
Butler’s is not. 

The seventeenth century was decisive in thought no less 
than in action. It began with the divine right of kings and 
the necessity of religious persecution ; it travelled via rebel- 
lion, decapitation, and revolution to religious tolerance and 
the possibilities of democracy. It cannot, of course, be 
understood in isolation: its achievements look back to 
Luther and forward to Tom Paine. Nor, again, can its 
speculative development be understood without reference 
to its rough-and-ready actions. Still, it was a remarkably 
fine century as centuries go, and Mr. Gooch has linked up 
its theories into a continuous narrative, illustrated by 
innumerable quotations which all clamour to be requoted. 
He begins with James I. (“ Kings are justly called gods ”’) 
and Bacon, whose mind, warmed with a genuine ardour in 
its philosophical pursuits, kept for politics its colder and 
baser side. As far as the question goes with which the 
seventeenth century is mainly concerned—the relation of 
sovereign to people—Bacon may be not unfairly summed 
up as a toady to James’s pedantic and preposterous preten- 
sions. 

The chapter on Hobbes supplies the usual and obvious 
refutations of that philosopher’s erroneous assumptions : 
his real and vast importance is well summed up in the 
words : “* Hobbes was above all a rationalist, and rationalism 
is the mortal foe of the mysticism on which the bolder 
claims of kings and Churches ultimately rest.” ‘* Law versus 
Prerogative ” is dealt with under the heads of Coke, to whose 
fanatical reverence for law and brutal obstinacy our liberties 
owe so paradoxically much; Eliot. who “ was broadly 
content with the Tudor theory of monarchy ” ; and Selden, 
practical, rationalist, and witty (““ They say the Holy Ghost 
is president of their General Councils, when the truth is the 
odd man is the Holy Ghost”). We go on to “ Parliament, 
the Army and the People,” to find the Army divided against 
itself : on the one side the Levellers with their simple modern 
plea for equal franchise and equal justice, on the other 
Ireton with his distrust of the individuals of whom a demo- 
racy would have to be composed (“* Men as men are corrupt 
and will be so”). Particularly interesting, though not quite 
so lucid as other parts of the book, is the account of Harring- 
ton’s Oceana, with its plea for economic equality and an 
intellectual aristocracy: ‘He was the first of modern 





thinkers to recognise the decisive influence of economic 
phenomena on political structure and function.” “ Win- 
stanley and the Communists” have a chapter to them- 
selves. Of “ The Sects” the most exciting were the Fifth 
Monarchy Men, who debated “‘ when was the time for destroy- 
ing Babylon,” and decided “the time to be now and the 
means the sword ”—though there was also that early Quaker 
who, before the sect had developed its pacifist doctrine, 
“took up his position with a sword at the doors of Parlia- 
ment, declaring that he was inspired to kill every man 
that sat in the House.” Under “ The Restoration” one 
outstanding figure is Dryden, and next we come to Halifax, 
the great and reasonable “ trimmer.”’ The chapter entitled 
“The State and Religion ” traces the growth of the Lati- 
tudinarian movement, and finally in “‘ The State and Trade ” 
we see a tendency towards the freeing of trade and a recogni- 
tion, though only a gradual one, of the true status of money 
as not wealth, but the token of wealth. 

There is, of course, a good deal one can quarrel with. 
Mr. Gooch has an extraordinarily partial point of view 
towards Oliver Cromwell, whose autocracy he represents as 
“the fault of circumstance” and contrary to Cromwell’s 
own desires. On the other hand, he calls Milton “* the noblest 
champion of liberty to which the age gave birth,” whereas 
Milton hated liberty as he hated the devil (or rather much 
more, for he rather liked the devil). He loved and served 
the idea of liberty, but in practice his conception of freedom 
for a fellow-creature was agreement with John Milton: as 
Johnson said, “ he felt not so much the love of liberty as 
repugnance to authority.” To call Dryden “a notorious 
weathercock ” is to accept an obsolete and superficial view 
of that great man’s character. It is surely some slight 
exaggeration to say of Halifax that “ his pamphlets contain 
more thought and observation than is to be found in the 
same space elsewhere in English political literature.”” One 
scarcely knows what to make, economically, of the assump- 
tion that interest, since it depends on supply and demand, 
“ cannot be settled by decree ’’: because it surcly has been 
for thousands of years, on and off. And is it not mis- 
leading to say of Taylor that “though he only demands 
toleration for Christians, there is not a word to exclude 
those beyond the pale? The only exceptions from his wide 
charity are the teachers of rebellion and immorality.” As 
a matter of fact, Taylor expressly says that impicty, 
blasphemy, and idolatry may be punished, on the ground that 
they are matters of fact, not of opinion (that is, he did class 
them as “ immorality”). Again, as for Taylor’s “ special 
chapter’ on the Anabaptists “ pleading manfully for the 
toleration ” of that sect, as Mr. Gooch says, we recall that 
there are two such “ special chapters,” and the second, dealing 
with the Anabaptist “ opinion against magistracy,”’ says it 
“is as much to be rooted out as anything that is the greatest 
pest and nuisance to the public interest ”—that is, if it is 
preached, not if it is merely held. Lastly, there are far 
too many misquotations; for instance, Milton’s eagle in 
Areopagitica was seen not to “ renew” but to “ mew ” her 
wings (a prettier word meaning the same thing)—indeed, 
there are in this passage no less than six or seven errors 
in a quotation of eight or nine lines. 

Mr. Butler’s work consists of four lectures delivered before 
the University of Pennsylvania, in the laudable hope of 
getting American opinion to appreciate the points of Toryism. 
The lecture on Bolingbroke is negligible, and that on Burke 
not much better. To think that the French Revolution 
“ marked as clear a turning-point ” for Burke “ as did the 
vision on the road to Damascus for St. Paul” is surely quite 
to misunderstand Burke’s conservatism, which (speaking 
roughly) regarded American taxation and French revolution 
as equally innovations. A readable account of Disraeli is 
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accompanied by an assault on the Manchester School, well 
done, but nowadays scarcely worth doing. The exposition 
of Salisbury’s foreign policy is much the most original and 
interesting thing in the book: it makes a thoroughly good 
lecture. From Burke is drawn (for modern application) the 
theory of “the moral obligation on all individuals,” as 
Mr. Butler puts it, “and on any society, not to falsify 
expectations which it has made legitimate by express per- 
mission or by tacit consent.” This theory he applies, as 
did Burke, in a moderate and limited way. But we do not 
think the political application can have had much effect 
on Pennsylvania. Mr. Butler talks about “ predatory 
attacks on property,” thinks the doctrine of the French 
Revolution and the Rights of Man was a threat “ to Anglo- 
Saxon freedom,” and talks about the “ right of Americans 
and Englishmen to abjure abstractions and a priori methods.” 


TRAMPS AND PSEUDO-TRAMPS 
A Wanderer in Venice. By E. V. Lucas. Methuen. 6s. 
The Spell of the East. By L.M.H. Methuen. 6s. net. 
England of My Heart: Spring. By Epwarp Hurron. 
Dent. 5s. net. 
In a Cumberland Dale. 
Richards. 5s. net. 
Adventures with a Sketch Book. By DonaLp MaxweELL. 
Dent. 12s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Lucas, as everybody knows, is a versatile writer. 
His choice of material, his methods of approaching it, have 
varied widely. He has travelled from those seductive 
anthologies, from those light-fingered satires of contemporary 
social and political life, to these admirable, these grave, these 
frock-coated guide books. 

Certainly Mr. Lucas’s book is impeccable. If somebody 


By Percy WirHers. Grant 


had a friend, who was overworked in the normal way, who > 


wanted a holiday in the orthodox manner and desired to 
go to Venice, because he had heard through the ordinary 
channels that it was a pleasant city—then that somebody 
might say, in a spirit of absolutely proper and disinterested 
advice, “ Take 4 Wanderer in Venice with you.” For there 
is nothing at all upsetting or awry about Mr. Lucas’s books. 
He will take you to S. Mark’s, to the Piazza and the 
Campanile, to the Doges’ Palace, to the Piazzetta, along the 
Grand Canal, to the Islands, to San Stefano, to the Acca- 
demia, to all the nice bridges, churches and picture galleries, 
and you will return with a mass of precise and comprehensive 
information. 4 Wanderer in Venice is, in short, businesslike 
and full of facts, and well documented with illustrations. If 
we are a little disappointed with it, it is not because we 
do not find straightforward guide books useful, and not 
because we do not prefer them to most books of sentimental 
travellers’ impressions. It is solely because we feel that a 
man with Mr. Lucas’s peculiar gifts might, without impairing 
its usefulness, have given it, had he spent still more time 
upon it, a literary charm that it does not possess. 

Still, the struggle for charm is sometimes most ruinous. 
The Spell of the East is an illustration of another way to 
write a book of travels. It is the record of a tour in Japan, 
and “the charm is reproduced of ancient temples, quaint 
gardens, old-world customs and picturesque observances.” 
Now there can be no doubt of the fact that Japan is in the 
East. It is even in the extreme East. And so the jaded, 
materialised Western traveller will go there to steep himself 
in its enchanted mysteries, to say softly to himself “ and 
never the twain shall meet,” to pour the balm of its glamorous 
wizardry upon his desiccated spirit, to sip the opiate of an 
exquisite Nirvana—and to come home (or rather Home) 
to write about it. This is what you say : 


— 


The night breeze crept in through the long French window open 

on to the balcony ; it whispered of the strange wonders of this Eastern 
land, of its beauty, its age, its laughter and silent tears. Very gently 
the branches of the trees stirred, and through the languorous sighing of 
the breeze the call of the East came in haunting cadence, weaving the 
spell that is never broken; for there is no spell to bewitch the soul 
like the spell of the East. 
Yes, it is a spell that is never broken. It is woven through 
so many publishing seasons and its spider-web has entangled 
the good spirits of so many reviewers. Still, the East 
doesn’t have it all its own way. Messrs. Yoshio Markino 
and Yone Noguchi, one remembers, write about the spell 
of London. 

England of My Heart, the first of a series, is the diary of a 
pilgrimage from London along Watling Street to Canter- 
bury, through Dartford, Rochester and Faversham ; thence 
to Rye, Winchelsea and Hastings along the Sussex coast; 
into the Downs country from Lewes to Chanctonbury and 
Arundel; and then, hooking the Selsey and Porchester 
peninsula on to the way, to Winchester, Christchurch and 
Selborne. It is a competent and adequate book, its seams 
well caulked with topographical and archeological detail, 
and its knowledge amply guaranteed by copious retro- 
spective slices from the old English chroniclers. Perhaps 
the most famous book of the sort written within recent years 
is Mr. Belloc’s The Path to Rome. It is a rollicking, nimble, 
Robin Goodfellowish sort of book, and Mr. Belloc goes along 
the road, like a strolling juggler, tossing his airy fancies 
from hand to hand. Among Mr. Belloc’s qualities is a very 
special kind of archaic simplicity, which he twists into his 
narrative with wonderful deftness and spirit. Unfortunately 
he thereby set a fashion for clumsier imitators and artificers, 
who mouth these carefully naive simplicities with exactly 
that tone of unction in which an adult will prattle baby- 
speech. And Mr. Hutton, though he is more discreet than 
most, is a little tarred with this new fashion. It is a pity, 
because he is scholarly enough to know better. Mr. Gordon 
Home’s illustrations are neat and accurate. 

Mr. Withers has written an interesting book. His plan has 
been not to go to Derwentwater for a holiday in the summer 
and then come home for pen and paper, but to live there 
awhile, in order to study the people and the country. He 
attempts, in fact, to understand what Wordsworth saw in 
the Lake District and what were the features of a land 
which inspired the philosophic and imaginative treatment 
of Nature in English poetry. He is perhaps a little too 
prone to generalisations about the dalesmen and a little 
too anxious to draw them into publicity for an appreciative 
audience in the stalls. Still, Mr. Withers knows how to 
write, and his good taste and zest for speculation and 
moralising are quite in the old tradition of the nineteenth- 
century essayist. We are glad he has a good word for the 
neglected Collins. 

Mr. Maxwell’s book is far and away the best of the five. 
It is written without effort, though the author’s personality 
stamps all his impressions with character and humour, and 
without affectation, since that personality is not allowed to 
take unwarrantable liberties. It is, in fact, a thoroughly 
readable and lively book, and a very good reason for it 1s 
that Mr. Maxwell is the only real tramp of the lot. The 
others seem too polite to get any mud on their boots. But 
the sketches are the thing. They are not great works of 
art—Mr. Maxwell would be the last to advance such a claim— 
but they are the antithesis of the stiff and elaborate colour 
blocks which are so general in contemporary travel books. 
Mr. Maxwell’s sketches are one and all full of warm effects, 
jolly movement and delicate light and shade. The pencilled 
memoranda of a cruise along the Meuse will be particularly 
valuable, not only for their own sake, but because the war 
will have trampled so many of the models under foot. 
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BRITISH SHIPPING 


British Shipping: Its History, Organisation and Importance. 
By Apam W. Krirxca.py, Professor of Finance in the 
University of Birmingham. Kegan Paul. 6s. net. 


The present war has brought out more clearly than ever 
before the transcendent importance to us of our shipping 
industry. When we see that our mercantile fleet, protected 
by our Navy, continues to carry on its work, standing 
between us and starvation as well as cessation of manu- 
facture, it is an appropriate time to give some attention to 
the development and organisation of this great industrial 
engine. That must be our excuse for referring, somewhat 
late, it is true, to Professor Kirkcaldy’s excellent book. It 
is not often that a reviewer feels inclined to quote from a 
publisher’s announcement, but in this instance we must 
agree that “‘ the volume cannot fail to be of the utmost value 
to all connected with ships and shipping, as well as an 
indispensable text-book to students of economics and 
technology.” 

The book is divided into four parts. The first describes 
the evolution of modern steamers and marine engines. The 
second is devoted to the ownership, management, and 
regulation of shipping; a succinct account of the develop- 
ment from the individual owner to the company is followed 
by an admirable explanation of the system of shipping 
conferences, by an estimate of shipping capital (about 
164} millions sterling), by an account of Lloyd’s Registry of 
Shipping, by a sketch of marine insurance, and by a summary 
of State regulation. The third section deals with trade 
routes and their developments, coaling stations, and the 
Suez and Panama Canals. Most instructive are the brief 
accounts of twenty-four illustrative voyages. The fourth 
part describes some of the leading ports and docks of the 
United Kingdom, and the book concludes with twenty-four 
appendices, some statistical, others diagrammatic, on 
imports and exports, tonnage, freight rates, &c. 

The 655 octavo pages of this book form, it will be seen 
even from this brief summary, a real encyclopedia, but they 
will be found neither too technical nor dull. Economic 
books cannot be sprightly ; it is sufficient if they hold the 
interest of the reader. Perhaps we may select for special 
notice the chapter on the Panama Canal, which should be 
read with the appendices showing distances by that route 
and by the Suez Canal. In considering the effects of the 
opening of the Panama Canal on trade it must be remembered 
that comparative distances by that route and by the Suez 
Canal must not be measured simply by straight lines on the 
map; the influence of prevailing winds will seriously modify 
many of the calculations that have been made. The 
question of equality of tolls has been settled since Professor 
Kirkcaldy wrote. The Panama route cannot give an 
advantage to American manufacturers over European 
manufacturers unless both full freights outward are available 
and there is a large supply of return cargoes; much is 
hoped from the development of the export of American coal 
and the import into the United States of Australian wool. In 
the contest between the two routes still more will depend on 
the provision of coaling stations and the comparative prices 
at which coal can be laid down thereat. “ Cheap coal at 
Panama will accomplish as much as low tolls in building up 
the industries of the countries whose trade will not be 
tributary to the Canal.”” Both miners and mineowners in 
South Wales will for the next few years be on their trial, 
since on them will largely depend the continuance of the 
great British shipping industry. Insurance by either route 
will be much the same, but, on the other hand, British 
shipping has a distinct advantage from the large investment 
ef British capital in the countries served by the Panama 


route. The merchants of the United States have also to 
learn the complicated business of shipping in which Great 
Britain and, to a lesser degree, Germany are already masters. 
Lastly, an unknown factor is being introduced into world 
trade in the new attitude which governments are taking up 
to manufacture and commerce. The future is not clear to 
us, but we can already see that since the opening of the new 
route “ the world is on the eve of great things full of great 
possibilities, probably the greatest being the awakening of 
the Oriental.” The leading commercial nations are being 
forced to “ consider not only new possibilities, but review 
old-established ways and methods. It may well be that the 
greatest effect of the great engineering feat, now being 
rapidly brought to a successful issue by American genius, 
will be the indirect one of awakening the white man.” 


SHORTER NOTICE’ 


Stead the Man: Personal Reminiscences. By Epvira K. Harrer. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Miss Harper did secretarial work for W. T. Stead in the last years 
of his life, and her memories of him largely centre round his spiritualistic 
activities. Stead as an investigator of the psychic had bis defects ; 
but his enquiries always had the saving grace of springing from a 
deeply religious spirit, and not from mere curiosity or a shallow delight 
of dabbling in the mysterious. Like Enoch, he walked with God daily, 
and when he was taking down automatic messages from the dead he 
was convinced that he was fulfilling the mandates of Providence. 
Miss Harper clearly regards him as a man of the most careful scientific 
habits of investigation ; he was scarcely that, but he was a cheery, 
tireless, self-confident man, a lover of mankind, and one about whom 
we can read with pleasure. The most entertaining of the spiritualistic 
exploits recounted by Miss Harper is the long hob-nobbing with the 
late Empress Catherine of Russia, who on one occasion actually wrote 
an article for the Contemporary Review, which appeared over Stead’s 
name. Little did Dr. Dillon, Mr. Maurice Baring, Prinee Kropotkin, 
and the other experts know with whom they were competing. 


THE CITY 
B «st has continued on a moderate scale, and those 


sections of investment securities referred to last 

week have shown further improvement. The Brazil 
Funding Scrip has risen to 78, Argentine Rails are still 
improving, and United of the Havana Ordinary have also 
put on a point or two. Shell Transport Ordinary still keep 
on rising a little every day, and are now higher than they 
were when the Stock Exchange closed at the end of July. 
The company is known to be pursuing a most energetic 
policy in California and Oklahoma, and the next account 
should make a good showing. The Roumanian Consolidated 
Oil Company Shares have also recovered from the worst of 
the depression, the production of the company for the week 
ended 19th inst. having exceeded 4,000 tons, which consti- 
tutes a record in its history. The Belgian 3 per cent. Loan, 
which was issued in London some time before the war in 
two instalments, at 77 and 80 respectively, is now 67; it 
has been lower. Egyptian Unified 4 per cent. rose some- 
what on the annexation, and are now 85. The Chinese 
5 per cent. Loan of 1913 is firmer at 84, and should, I think, 
be sold if buyers can be found. The War Loan is quoted 
at ;5 discount, after having been slightly lower. Home 
Rail ordinary stocks are showing a firmer tendency as the 
dividend period draws nearer. The failure of the Civil 
Service Bank is another argument in favour of the sweeping 
away of these small fry; it appears that an appreciable 
portion of the funds of this particular institution had been 
lent to officials of the bank, either on quite inadequate 
security or with none at all. Some home municipalities are 
finding difficulties in raising funds. The larger ones, follow- 


ing the example of Manchester, which has for years made a 
feature of such advertisements, are advertising that they are 
prepared to receive loans (generally for a term of years or 
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subject to, say, six months’ notice) from the public at fixed 
rates of interest. They are most accommodating, and will 
usually accept loans of £100 and upwards in multiples of ten 
or fifty pounds. Grimsby, Blackpool, and Barnstaple offer 
4 per cent. Middlesbrough wishes to know how much you have 
got before it informs you as to the rate it will pay, whilst Brad- 
ford does not disclose the rate of interest, but invites applica- 
tions for particulars. Hemel Hempstead the other day 
invited applications for the exceptionally small amount of 
£900, £400 being required for thirteen and £500 for thirty 
years. There are various other small towns requiring loans 
of a few thousand pounds for a few years, on which they 
would be prepared to pay as much as 5 per cent., and in- 
vestors with a large amount of capital available could easily 
lay out their money in much worse fashion, for the security 
offered is beyond dispute, even in these days. 
* * * 
(2 When the New York Stock Exchange opened a fortnight 
ago a few stocks which were known to be largely held in 
Europe were excluded from dealings in order to avoid an 
avalanche of selling. The result of the re-opening in other 
stocks, however, was so satisfactory that the Committee of 
five which is now running the New York Stock Exchange 
decided after a couple of days to remove this restriction, 
with the result that there have been large dealings in such 
common stocks as Canadian Pacific, Southern Pacific, Union 
Pacific and United States Steel, which are largely held on 
this side of the Atlantic. New York may (and doubtless 
will) therefore boast that it is the first stock exchange of 
importance to re-open in anything like normal fashion. As 
a result of foreign selling, prices are weak ; but the Americans 
are picking up cheap stock. The anxiously awaited decision 
as to rate increases for the Eastern Railroads has been 
announced, and although the full 5 per cent. asked has not 
been granted, the railways are permitted to raise their 
freight rates by something like 4 per cent. No increases are 
allowed on some classes of goods, among others coal, coke 
and iron ore, so that the large coal carriers will benefit less 
than others ; on the whole, however, the decision is in favour 
of the railroads, and is regarded in many quarters as marking 
a change in the attitude of the Government towards the 
railways. 
* * a 

The German newspapers, which may be seen in some 
London editorial offices, are instructive reading, and a glance 
at their financial columns is not without interest. The 
general impression one gets is that, while German shipping 
trade is absolutely dead, the process of readjustment in other 
industries is taking place in much the same way as in the 
United Kingdom. Many trades report an almost entire 
cessation of business in August, with a partial recovery in 
October and a further slight improvement in November. 
The dividend announcements of most companies, however, 
tell the tale of great reductions, the commonest drop being 
one from 12 or 10 per cent. last year to 5 per cent. this year. 
According to the Frankfurter Zeitung, early this month the 
exchanges which had become unfavourable to Germany 
began to improve. This was attributed to the fact that a 
fair amount of Canadian Pacific Notes and American bonds 
and short-dated notes had been sold to New York, and, 
further, that several of the neighbouring countries were 
importing coal from Germany to fill their winter require- 
ments. A long account of the situation of the clothing 
industry states that trade was very bad in August and 
September, improved considerably in October, fell some- 
what in November, but that early this month the Christmas 
demand had set in. The trade in the highest qualities had 
fallen off almost entirely, but the better-class shops had 
taken up the sale of articles in demand for military and 


hospital purposes. Debts were extremely hard to collect, 
and dealings are now almost exclusively for cash. Ip 
country districts business was stated to be good, for the 
farmers had had a fine harvest which had fetched high prices, 
and furthermore had reccived good prices from the Army 
authorities for the hundreds of thousands of horses and carts 
which had been purchased. The clothing trade expects very 
good business at the end of the war on account of the large 
number of prisoners in the country who, it is stated, the 
experience of 1871 shows, all purchase new clothing when 
they are released. Business in carpets, curtains and furni- 
ture was stated to be very poor indeed, the public exercising 
strict economy in this respect. It is interesting to read that 
“the disinclination of the public to purchase foreign-made 
goods has not diminished ; it is of little use showing custo- 
mers ‘ genuine English cloth’ or ‘ latest French fashions.’ ” 
* * * 


The financial press is not well disposed to Government or 
Municipal enterprises. The following extract from the 
Stock Exchange Gazette of 17th inst. is, therefore, significant : 

There is, however, another matter relating to the railway industry of 
the United Kingdom to which the attention of investors may usefully be 
called—namely, the improbability that the trunk lines of Great Britain 
will ever be given back into the free and unfettered administration 
of the respective boards of directors. That is to say, the joint com- 
mittee of control, made up of railway managers and representatives of 
the Government, appointed at the outbreak of the war to work the 
lines under the general supervision of the Government, and particularly 
the War Office, will probably give way in due course to a permanent 
organisation designed to provide a stepping-stone towards the eventual 
nationalisation of every railway in the kingdom. No one who has 
followed intelligently the course of recent legislation can avoid the 
conclusion that the net outcome of the crisis through which the nation 
is now passing will be the growth of the socialistic principle of govern- 
ment, and, if this be admitted in theory, then the first concrete instance 
of such a development will probably be the taking over of all the rail- 
ways. 

The paper goes on to say that the actuarial aspect of 
nationalisation was thoroughly investigated some time ago 
at the instance of the Government, and that the Stock Ex- 
change considers that either a five or ten years’ computation 
of average results valued on a 4 per cent. basis (that is, 25 
years’ purchase of the average net profits) would work out at 
a higher figure than the present market valuation. It then 
goes on to point out that it is rather unusual for a Govern- 
ment to pay more than the current market value for any 
particular undertaking which it proposes to acquire ; “ these 
are exceptional times, however ...”, ete. The Stock 
Exchange Gazette ends up with the remark that its observa- 
tions are intended as a hint of certain projects which the 
Government will probably be prepared to carry out as soon 
as it is once again free to give attention to domestic legisla- 
tion. In various parts of the world the war is giving an 
impetus to State trading or control of industry. It has 
shown neutral Governments, particularly in North and 
South America, how dangerous it is for them to be depen- 
dent upon European shipping. The proposals of the United 
States Government in this connection are well known, but 
Chile also now proposes to go in for a Government-owned 
commercial marine, and is going to float a loan for the 
purpose. The New South Wales Government has made a 
bid of 5s. per bushel for the whole 1915 crop of wheat in the 
State, and has, it is stated, already secured half the crop on 
these terms. To come nearer home, Southport Corporation 
is installing plant at its gasworks for the distillation of tar; 
the plant is expected to be ready in about three months’ 
time, and the products will then be passed on to a commercial 
firm for use in the making of aniline dyes. In this it will be 
following the example of Dundee, which has found the 
manufacture of by-products from its gasworks very profit- 
able. Emit Davies, 
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COMMON 
SENSE about 
the WAR By 


BERNARD SHAW 


In various towns, mostly in 
the North of England, some 
difficulty in securing copies of 
“Common Sense About the 
War” has been experienced. 
The statement that Mr. G. B. 
Shaw's publication is out 
of print is ABSOLUTELY 
UNTRUE. Any bookstall or 
newsagent can obtain copies 
promptly, and readers are 
particularly asked to send the 
Publisher particulars of any 
unwillingness to do so. 








Fourth Impression, now ready, price Sixpence 
net, from all newsagenis, or direct from the 
Publisher, 10 Great Queen St., on receipt of 


Sevenpence. 




















HE PUBLISHER OF THE NEW 
STATESMAN will be glad to pur- 
chase copies of the issues of THE NEW 
STATESMAN for October rith, 1913, 
and February 14th, 1914, both containing 
Supplements. For clean copies One 


Shilling per copy will be paid. 




















OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the managemen: of the Society o! 
Friends), The Spring Term opens on January 14th. For full 
particulars apply to the Headmaster, Bootham School, York. 
TYPE WRITING. 
UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27, Chancery Lane. Tel. 
Central 1565. 


YPEWRITING.—All branches of work undertaken by Miss 
Mauve F. Gattirr, 37 Essex Street, Strand. Accuracy and promptness 
guaranteed. Telephone 4353 Central. 


YPEWRITING undertaken by expert. Author's MSS., “Plays, 
Reports, and work of any length executed with utmost care and ‘dispatch. 
~C.F.. 27 Sandringham Road, Golders Green, N.W 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
ELL-EDUCATED LADY (22), fluent French and German, owning 
Guaghene, and typewriter, seeks post, preferably in private family. Amiable 

| salary —C. Briison, 98 Regent Road, Leicester. 
JNDEXING. —Competent Woman Graduate seeks additional w ork. 
Box 267, Tae New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, W.C 




























HE frequent publication of Special 
Supplements dealing with particular 
subjects of interest and importance is a 


feature of THE NEW STATESMAN. 
Those already published include : 


THE AWAKENING OF IRELAND. 
RURAL REFORM. 

*INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION IN GERMANY. 
THE AWAKENING OF WOMEN. 
SECOND CHAMBERS OF THE WORLD. 

*CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION. 
WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 

THE NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT. 
MOTHERHOOD AND THE STATE. 
THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. 
THE MODERN THEATRE. 

COMMON SENSE ABOUT THE WAR. 


* Out of print 


Blue Book Supplements are also issued at regular 
intervals. 

The purpose of these is to rescue from undeserved 
obscurity the mass of interesting and enormously 
valuable information which is regularly being pub- 
lished at the public expense, and almost as regularly 
overlooked ; and at the same time to provide 


Members of Parliament, local administrators, 
officials, political and social workers, and all others 
interested in public affairs, with a convenient and 
complete résumé of official publications. 

Copies of Back Numbers more than two months old are sold 


at 1/- per copy, and may be obtained from the Publisher, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 









SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly Subscription to THE New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/— abroad ; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Eight Guineas per page and pro rata, or Eight 
Shillings per inch, single column. 

































Financial— 
Reports - - 10 Guineas per page 
Meetings - 12 
Prospectuses 15 
Educational and Municipal Pree Nene 
Tenpence per line (12 lines per inch). 
















Latest day for “Copy,” Wednesday. All com- 
munications should be addressed to THE 
MANAGER, “ THe New Statesman,” 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 

Binding Cases for Vols. I., II., and IIL, price e ch 2/6 net, 
and Bound Volumes (I., IL, and III.), price each 18/- net, 


may be obtained direct from the Publisher or through 
the Newsagenr. 
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THE LATEST FABIAN TRACT. 


The War and the Workers 


HANDBOOK OF SOME IMMEDIATE MEASURES 
TO PREVENT UNEMPLOYMENT AND 
RELIEVE DISTRESS. 


Br 


SIDNEY WEBB. 


HIS TRACT embodies and supersedes the “‘ Memorandum of 

Suggestions to Local Committees for the Prevention and Relief 
of Distress ” issued by the Fabian Society on August 17th, rgrq4. 
It contains a number of new proposals for carrying out the policy of 
the Government as set out in the Local Government Board Circular, 
P.R.D. 7, August 20th, 1914, which states :— 

“Obviously, the best way to provide for persons thrown out of their 
usual employment as a result of the war is to provide them with some 
other work for wages .... Where the demands of the normal 
labour market are inadequate the Committee should consult the Local 
Authorities as to the possibility of expediting schemes of public utility, 
which might otherwise not be put in hand at the present moment. 
Whatever work is undertaken by Local Authorities... . should be 


performed in the ordinary way... . The menengaged. .. . should, 
of course, be paid wages in the ordinary way.” 


It also gives a list of the various Central Committees appointed 
by the Cabinet Emergency Committee, together with the names of the 
members and the office addresses and other information. Voluntary 
workers are advised with regard to the various activities in which they 
can usefully take part. 


Price One Penny. Post free, 13d. Per dozen, gd., postage 
3d. extra. Special quotations for quantities of 500 and upwards. 
Orders should be sent to Wm. SrepHen SanDERs— 


Fabian Office, 25 Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. 
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